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Coraddi  to  Quill  Club 

Old  Mother  Goose  has  shed  some  more  Quills, 

And  told  us  to  call  in  the  Jacks  and  the  Jills; 

So  we  stuck  in  our  thumb,  pulled  out — not  a  plum 

But  the  names  of  you  whom  we  bid  to  come. 

Now  we  call  \'ou  in  with  our  hopes  up  high; 

May  you  mount  on  the  goose  and  fly  to  the  sky; 

For  Humpty-Dumptj'  sat  still  on  a  wall — 

And   Humpty-Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 

But  it's  Hey — diddle-de-diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

A  cow  may  jump  over  the  moon — 

So  it's  up  to  the  sky, 

May  we  see  you  on  high. 

The  Quill  Club  on  top  of  the  Moon! 

E.  D.  '25 
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The   Voice   of   Nature 

Julia  Blauvelt,  '26 


Long  shadows  lose  themselves  in  the  tall  grasses  at 
my  feet.  A  lanquid  butterfly  floats  by  on  a  slow,  drowsy 
breeze.  The  air  is  lazy  with  the  droning  and  rasping 
of  insect  voices.  The  blue  sky,  turgid  with  heat, 
presses  wearily  against  the  earth.  Across  its  motion- 
less space  a  single  crow  flaps  steadily,  with  a  hoarse 
cawing.  The  spirit  of  nature  seems  to  pause  a  bit, 
from  her  instinctive  rush  to  ponder  her  heart.  Close 
to  the  warm  pulsating  earth,  one  forgets  that  he  knows 
that  he  is  man.  For  a  few  brief  moments  he  again 
belongs  to  the  lanquid  earth,  and  he  understands  her 
heart  as  he  did  before  his  birth  in  knowledge  made 
him  her  child  rather  than  herself.  Nature  seems  griev- 
ing over  her  prodigal  man-child.  1  lay  my  ear  close 
to  her  and  listen. 

"Why,"  she  says,  "does  the  man  say  that  the  spirit 
of  nature,  which  is  the  spirit  of  God,  loves  him  better 
than  all  other  creatures?" 

"Man  has  given  most,"  1  answer. 

"And  who  should  give  most  but  he  who  has  received 
most?"   she  replies. 

"But  man  has  greater  knowledge,"  1  reply.  "He 
knows  nature  and  loves  her  most." 

"But  1  ask  you,"  answers  Nature,  "will  a  mother 
love  her  eldest  child  and  love  not  her  baby  who  is 
helpless?  Because  man  knows  the  forces  of  Nature 
so  well  that  he  uses  them  against  his  brother  creatures, 
shall  she  love  him  the  more  for  that?  And  why  shall 
it  profit  a  man  to  say  that  he  loves  me  better?  Does 
one  love  himself.  Your  lesser  brothers  are  so  much  a 
part  of  me  that  they  know  me  not  as  something  apart 
from  them,  to  analyze  their  feelings  towards  me.  Onlv 
distance  enables  us  to  form  opinions.  They  are  so 
close  to  my  heart  that  1  have  not  even  the  need  of 
speech  to  confide  my  will  to  them.  Each  quivvering 
of  my  great  consciousness  throbs  through  their  little 
nerves  and  directs  them  in  accordance  with  my  plan. 
And  you,  who  say  you  know  what  to  do,  do  it  not. 
It  is  only  you  who  curse  me.  It  is  onl}'  you  who  seek 
the  good  of  the  individual  before  the  fulfillment  of 
my  purpose.  Even  the  little  birds,  following  m}'  plan, 
migrate  through  vastnesses  of  space  that  their  young. 


It  is  only  possible 
Keep  peace  with 


the  bringers  of  new  glory  to  their  race,  shall  have  the 
best  place  in  which  to  develop.  Many  beat  out  their 
brains  against  lighthouses,  or  fall  by  the  way,  but  they 
do  not  shrink.  Man  preserves  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  fellows  and  crushes  often  in  them  the  possibilities 
of  the  more  glorious  man  to  be." 

"But  we  are  made  in  the  image  of  God  Hijnself," 
I  say,  "will  He  not  love  us  better  for  that?" 

"Foolish  child,"  she  answers,  "do  you  not  know  that 
the  image  of  God  is  in  all  beauty.  It  scatters  itself 
without  restraint  into  all  that  lives.  The  spirit  of 
God  is  life,  and  all  that  lives  is  in  the  image  of  God." 

"But  there  is  one  thing  more  1  would  know,"  1  say 
"If  God  is  so  great  and  Almighty,  how  can  we  know 
His  ways?  Tell  me  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the 
sight  of  God." 

And  Nature  answers,  "There  is  no  wrong  to  God. 
Wrong  is  not  from  man  to  God. 
from  man  to  his  fellow  creatures. 
God.  Man  calls  wrong  what  is  contrary  to  his  desire 
for  his  race.  The  desires  of  man  are  not  the  desires 
of  God.  But  the  spirit  of  God  in  each  of  you  speaks 
of  a  good  for  you  and  an  evil  for  you.  To  Violtate 
the  voice  of  your  own  high  being — this  is  evil.  And  if 
you  degrade  that,  though  men  proclaim  you  perfect, 
before  God  you  have  sinned.  And  ifj  you  obey  the 
voice  of  your  best  spirit,  though  it  be  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  men,  you  will  stand  guiltless  in  the  sight 
of  God." 

These  are  the  words  that  the  heart  of  Nature  seems 
to  say  to  me.  The  world  continues  to  say,  "Man  is 
above  all.  Man  is  over  all.  He  may  slay  all  lesser 
things.  He  may  use  all  things  to  exalt  himself.  It 
is  the  will  of  God  who  champions  him."  And  it  con- 
tinues to  proclaim,  "all  of  >e  shall  not  this,"  or  "all 
of  ye  shall  that  in  the  name  of  God."  .  Perhaps  the>' 
are  right  and  yet  1  cannot  forget  the  voice  of  Nature 
though  it  be  but  fancy.  Is  it  merely  the  spell  of  the 
copper  blue  summer  afternoon?  In  the  turbulent  self- 
seeking  days  1  cannot  truly  tell.  Yet  1  believe  that 
torpid,  nature-drenched  afternoons  are  not  for  nothing. 
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Romance    n'    Adventure 

Kate  Hall,  '26 


As  he  stuffed  slowly  back  home,  after  having  com- 
pleted his  morning  chores  at  young  Billy  Wheeler's 
farm,  Uncle  Hughie  cast  a  squinting  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun.  "Ten  o'clock,"  he  judged,  with 
satisfaction,  spitting  accurately  at  a  stump.  "Time 
fer  a  nice,  coz\-  spell  o'  reading  with  ole  Betsy." 

It  was  not  often  he  finished  the  work,  that  he  did 
to  pay  Billy  for  his  meals  and  for  letting  him  sleep 
on  the  place,  before  ten-thirty  or  eleven.  But 
this  morning,  Virginia,  Billy's  young,  kindhearted 
wife,  had  refused  to  give  him  anything  extra 
to  do,  declaring  that  it  was  too  hot  for  work 
and  that  Uncle  Hughie  looked  done  up,  anyhow.  As 
Uncle  Hughie  didn't  feel  done  up,  his  conscience  hurt 
him  a  little,  but  he  soon  forgot  that  when  he  reached 
the  door  to  his  humble  dwelling,  where  he  could  revel 
in  his  two  hobbies  to  his  heart's  content. 

One  of  Uncle  Hughie's  hobbies  was  well  known 
throughout  the  countryside  of  the  little  Georgia  Moun- 
tain county,  but  the  other  had  never  been  discovered 
by  his  trustful  and  unsuspecting  neighbors.  The  first 
and  celebrated  hobby  was  old  Betsy,  in  which  he  dwelt, 
dreamed,  and  had  his  being.  Old  Betsy  was  an  ancient 
wagon,  which  in  its  new,  green-painted  days  had  served 
a  young  Hugh  Baxter  well  in  his  business  of  truck 
farming.  Old  Betsy's  new  da\s  were  over  these  man\' 
\ears,  now,  just  as  Hugh  Baxter's  days  of  farming  and 
living  in  his  own  house  were  over,  but  old  Betsy  and 
Hughie  was  still  as  inseparable  as  David  and  Jonathan. 
L  ncle  Hughie  had  been  living  in  Betsy  for  five  years, 
on  the  corner  of  Billv's  farm,  which  that  kindhearted 
\oung  farmer  had  wonderingl)'  allotted  to  his  old 
friend,  when  he  refused  to  live  at  the  big  house  or  in 
any  of  the  sheds,  no  matter  how  well  they  were  repaired 
and  furnished 

"Since  Milly  died  and  the  farm's  went  ter  pay  fer 
the  doctor  'n'  ev'rything,  me'n'  Betsy's  all  that's  left 
of  old  times,  Billy,"  he  said  said,  stubbornly.  Hit's 
mighty  nice  of  \'ou  and  mis'  Bills'  ter  want  me,  but  I'll 
fix  Betsy  up  and  stay  here,  if  you  don't  mind." 

So  he  had  rigged  up  a  framework  on  Betsy's  sides 
and  had  covered  it  with  the  remains  of  an  old,  dis- 
carded canvas  tent.  Inside  he  put  his  bed  of  quilts 
and  blankets,  his  small,  worn  trunk,  and  the  few  per- 
sonal belongings  that  be  still  had.  Then,  behold. 
Betsy  was  transformed  into  a  covered  wagon!  A  very 
dilapidated  looking  old  covered  wagon,  to  be  sure,  but 
to  Uncle  Hughie  her  appearance  was  the  very  essence 
of  romance.  To  him,  she  represented  the  whole  of  that 
gorgeous   epic  of  V^'estern   immigration    in    America; 


his  imagination  was  kindled  at  the  sight  of  her  worn 
old  sides,  and  he  thrilled  to  see  the  blood  red  sunset 
reflected  on  her  dingy  canvas  or  to  hear  the  wind  go 
whistling  around  her  flanks,  as  he  lay  snugly  within  on 
a  cold,  moonless  night. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  Uncle  Hughie's  second  hobby, 
and  this  was — romance!  Uncle  Hughie  never  knew 
quite  why  he  kept  this  tremendous  fact  to  himself,  un- 
less it  was  because  Milly  had  been  somewhat  scornful 
when  he  first  started  reading  little  Will  Amber's  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  fifteen  years  ago.  Milly  had  laughed; 
therefore,  everybody  else  would  laugh  and  call  him  sillv, 
reasoned  Uncle  Hughie,  who  had  great  respect  for  his 
wife's  sound  common  sense.  But  for  years,  he  had 
continued  to  read  surreptitiously,  and  since  he  had 
been  living  in  Betsy,  the  bottom  of  his  tattered  little 
trunk  had  rarel>-  been  without  a  book  or  two  of  excit- 
ing adventure  and  high  romance.  Once  a  week,  as 
regularlv  as  Saturday  afternoon  came  around,  Uncle 
Hughie  borrowed  Billy's  oldest  work-horse  and  rode 
over  to  Banardsville,  presumably  to  visit  his  old  friend, 
Jim  Ecols,  but  in  reality  to  visit  the  public  library  of 
that  progressive  town.  Seedsville,  the  town  where  the 
\\'heeler's  and  all  their  neighbors  did  their  marketing 
and  shopping,  was  much  nearer,  but  even  if  it  had 
owned  a  library'.  Uncle  Hughie  would  not  have  dared 
go  there.  Too  many  Seedsville  people  knew  him,  and 
people  who  knew  him  would  laugh.  Onl\'  the  librarian 
to  whom  Uncle  Hughie  paid  his  painfully  collected 
dues  of  fifty  cents  a  year,  never  laughed;  she  alwaxs 
told  Uncle  Hughie  when  a  new  book  of  adventure 
found  its  wa>'  into  the  shabby  little  collection,  and  she 
smiled  as  he  took  it  away,  grinning  sheepishly. 

Indians,  pirates,  buccaneers,  daring  sailors,  soldiers 
and  adventurers,  coming  from  anywhere  between  the 
North  and  the  South  poles,  and  from  clear  around 
the  earth  and  back  again,  were  Uncle  Hughie's  daily 
and  nightly  familiars.  Apart  from  their  workaday 
lives,  he  and  Betsy  lived  in  a  little  world  of  shim-, 
mering  romance  that  was  all  their  own. 

So  this  was  wh\',  \ou  see,  that  Uncle  Hughie  was  so 
pleased  that  morning,  to  be  getting  home  to  Betsx', 
sooner  than  usual.  After  a  careful  glance  around, 
he  clambered  up  o\er  the  front  seat,  and  knelt  before 
his  trunk,  from  which  he  drew  forth  "Chief  Punkewo- 
kee,  or  A  Perilous  Journey  Across  the  Plains,  in  Which 
Daring  Pioneers  Outwit  the  Wih-  Redskins."  W'nh  a 
sigh  of  content,  he  dangled  his  legs  out  of  Betsy's 
back  door,  took  a  fresh  bite  from  his  dwindling  quid 
of  tobacco  and  settled  himself  comfortabl\-  for  a  pleas- 
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ant  session  of  reading,  with  the  new  book  he  had  just 
begun  the  night  before. 

An  hour  later,  he  was  rudely  dragged  away  from  the 
thrilling  adventure  of  a  band  of  forty-niners  by  foot- 
steps approaching  Betsy's  front  door.  With  a  guilts' 
start,  he  thrust  the  book  under  the  edge  of  a  blanket, 
and  crawled  through,  to  poke  his  head  out  on  the 
other  side.  "Oh!  hello,  Pete,"  he  said,  his  face  bright- 
ening at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  liveliest  \'oung  men  in 
this  section  of  the  mountains.  "What's  the  news  down 
to  the  town?" 

He  swung  his.  feet  carelessly  over  Betsy's  base- 
board, making  a  place  for  Pete  beside  him,  as  he  gen- 
erously offered  the  }'Oung  man  a  chew.  Pete  alwa>'s 
knew  the  latest  gossip,  which  he  would  willingly  impart 
for  a  chew  of  a  man's  good  tobacco.  "Well,"  he  began, 
as  he  spat  contentedly  over  the  toe  of  L'ncle  Hughife's 
worn  shoe,  "they's  a  marriage  an'  a  christening  an' 
Matt  Dormer's  dont  broke  his  leg  in  a  big  accident 
but  1  reckon  the  most  important  thing  is  them  movie 
folks  what  is  come  to  town." 

"M-mo\ie  folks,"  stammered  Uncle  Hughie  in 
amazement,  as  Pete  paused  to  let  this  startling  an- 
nouncement have  its  full  dramatic  affect.  "You  don't — 
\'ou  don't  mean  moving  pitchers,   P-pete?" 

Um-huh,"  said  Pete,  delighted  at  the  sensation  he 
had  made.  "Folks  what  make  regular  moving  pictures 
like  the\'  show  over  at  Barnardsville.  Ever  go  when 
Nou're  over  to  see  ole  Jim  Ecols,  Uncle  Hughie?" 

Uncle  Hughie  bristled  at  the  question,  and  young 
Pete  laughed.  Few  of  the  older  generation  would  set 
foot  in  the  cheap  little  movie  house,  but  the  young 
people  frequented  it  as  often  as  they  could  get  away 
from  work  and  the  old  folks. 

"They've  got  'em  a  compan\'  and  a  camera  and 
everything — a  quare  lot  of  folks!"  continued  the 
malicious  Pete,  not  waiting  for  Uncle  Hughie's  indig- 
nant answer.  "They  come  here  becuz  we  got  purty 
mountains,  that  they  can  pretend  like  are  somekinder 
Western  mountains  whar  some  crazy  pioneers — do  you 
call  'em? — crosses  o\'er  to  find  gold  or  somethin'.  They 
got  to  ride  in  some  sort  o'  covered  wagon,  like — why, 
like  old  Bets}',"  he  said,  looking  up  in  some  surprise. 
"1  ain't  never  thought  about  it  before,  but  1  reckon 
old  Betsy  is  a  covered  wagon,  e\en  if  she's  a  little  lop- 
sided." 

He  did  not  heed  Uncle  Hughie's  stiffening  at  his  last 
words,  but  rattled  on  happily.  "An'  they're  goin'  to 
have  Injuns  and  fightin'  an'  ev'rything — a  reg'lar  hum- 
dinger of  a  picture,  I  reckon.  You  just  oughter  to 
hear  that  camera  feller  talk.     Why,  he  said — " 

"Pete!  oh!  Pe-ete!"  Came  a  call  from  the  big  house 
up  the  hill. 

"Law,  that's  Ginnj-  Wheeler  wants  me   ter  take 


them  potatoes  to  town  foi  .icr  like  I  done  promised." 
said  young  Pete,  cheerfully,  as  he  slid  down  over  Betsy's 
blunt  nose.  ".Anyway,  Uncle  Hughie,  they're  trying 
lo  git  together  a  bunch  of  ole  wagons  to  put  covers 
on,  and  1  reckon  you'd  better  take  ole  Betsy  along 
and  rent  her  out  or  somethin'  for  a  little  tobacco 
mone\'.     This  sho'  is  a  good  chaw." 

He  chuckled  delightfully  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
while  back  beside  old  Bets)-,  Uncle  Hughie  was  shaking 
his  fist  with  rage  at  the  young  fellow's  audacity  in 
presuming  on  Betsy's  dignity.  Rent  Betsy  out,  in- 
deed! And  to  movie  folks  especiall\!  Children  of 
the  devil!     Never! 

Somewhat  mollified  after  this  vehement  declaration 
to  the  empty  air,  Uncle  Hughie  resumed  his  seat  and 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  old  corn-cob  pipe  which 
he  reserved  for  moments  of  deep  reflection  only. 

The  movie  folks  were  going  to  make  pictures  of  a 
real  Western  scene;  there  would  be  real  Indians  and 
scouts  and  covered  wagons!  Uncle  Hughie's  imagina- 
tion, fed  by  much  reading  on  the  subject,  was  able 
to  conjure  up  vividly  the  whole  thing.  And  right  here 
in  his  own  mountains,  too,  where  ole  Hughie  Baxter 
could  see  it  'with  his  own  e>-es.  A  real  Indian  fight! 
The  thought  sent  little  chills  of  excitement  up  and 
down  Uncle  Hughie's  back,  and  he  breathed  hard  as 
he  drew  vigorously  on  his  old  pipe. 

But  Uncle  Hughie,  who,  in  spite  of  his  growing  in- 
firmities, was  still  a  faithful  attendant  of  his  church — 
once  every  Sunda>- — had  been  taught  that  the  movies, 
along  with  the  theatre,  dancing,  and  playing  cards. 
were  the  work  of  the  devil.  Uncle  Hughie  had  always 
felt,  with  a  single  sense  of  thrills  and  misgivings,  that 
novel-reading  would  have  been  included  in  the  list  if 
anyone  had  ever  thought  of  it.  However,  as  he  had 
never  heard  a  preacher  sa>'  so  in  the  little  countr,' 
church,  of  which  the  congregation  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  farm  people  who  wouldn't  read  even  if  they 
got  books,  he  didn't  care  to  bother  about  asking  one. 
But  movies,  now%  that  was  different.  'Jr.Iy  a  month 
before,  he  had  heard  a  fierw  \oung  itinerant  preacher 
declare  that  they  were  surel\'  a  corruption  and  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord.  To  take  part  in  such  a 
work  of  the  devil  would  certainly  be  ruinous.  But 
then,  said  Uncle  Hughie  again,  as  he  patted  Betss's 
worn  floor,  he  would  never  think  of  letting  them  use 
his  old  Betsy,  anywa\'. 

The  thoughts  of  seeing  a  real  Indian  scene  stuck, 
however.  As  he  closed  the  pages  of  his  book  and  shut 
old  Betsy's  door  flaps  that  night.  Uncle  Hughie  peered 
forth  into  the  starlit  darkness  and  felt  a  little  Spring 
wind  brush  by  his  cheek  with  impudent  suggestiveness. 
His  head  was  full  of  the  exciting  romance  that  he  had 
been  reading,  and  Spring  winds  are  certainl}-  seduc- 
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tive,  even  \slien  one  is  seventy-five.  Just  to  go  see 
wouldn't  be  taking  part,  thought  Uncle  Hughie,  weak- 
ening. He  went  to  sleep,  resolving  to  ask  Billy,  on  the 
morrow  where  the  pictures  were  to  be  taken. 

He  did  not  have  a  chance  to  ask  Billy  before  dinner, 
however,  and  coming  home  about  eleven  o'clock,  he 
found  two  men  standing  in  front  of  old  Betsy,  dis- 
cussing something  eagerly.  At  his  affirmative  nod 
to  their  question  concerning  the  ownership  of  Bets\'. 
the  older  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  wheel.  "Say,  old 
fellow,  I'll  give  you  ten  dollars  for  this  old  bus.  It's 
kind  of  dilapidated,  but  it's  a  'covered  wagon'  and  will 
save  us  making  just  that  one  more.  Ten  dollars  is  a 
good  price,"  he  added  coaxingly. 

At  the  look  of  amazement  and  outrage  that  was  grow- 
ing on  the  old  man's  face,  the  other  man  punched  his 
partner,  whispering,  "Say  fifteen,  Sawyer.  Fifteen  isn't 
too  much  to  get  it  for,  if  the  old  skin-flint  is  tight- 
fisted." 

The  other  man  was  opening  his  mouth  obediently, 
when  Uncle  Hughie  suddenly  recovered  his  power  of 
speech  and  let  out  a  volle\'  of  indignant  protest.  "Sell 
ole  Betsy  for  ten  dollars,  you-you  rapscallion?"  he 
cried,  bristling  like  an  angry  cat  defending  her  kittens, 
"I  wouldn't  rent  ole  Betsy  for  no  man's  hund'ed  dollar 
bill,  ter  say  nothin'  of  sellin'  her  to  a  lot  worthless 
moving  pitcher  folks,  with  their  work  of  the  devil. 
Oh!  I  know  }-ou  and  3'our  works.  An'  you  ain't  a-goin' 
ter  tech  my  ole  Betsy.  Go  along,  I  tell  you.  Git  away 
afore  1  git  mad." 

"But  say,  old  fellow,"  began  the  older  man,  "We'll 
give—" 

"Git  out,"  hissed  Uncle  Hughie,  facing  them  fiercely. 
"Go  away,  1  tell  you." 

And  the  men,  overawed  with  the  savagery  that  sud- 
denly shone  in  old  Hughie's  eyes,  went. 

"Sell  my  Betsy,  indeed,"  muttered  Uncle  Hughie, 
sitting  down  trembling.  "And  ter  them  rascals  with 
their  works  of  c'ruption.  Ole  Hughie  ain't  lost  his 
mind  \it,  and  he  won't,  when  it  comes  to  ole  Betsy, 
'til  them  hills  fall  down." 

M  that  moment,  his  wandering  eye  fell  upon  a 
corner  of  "A  perilous  Journey,"  which,  with  unusual 
carelessness,  he  had  failed  to  put  in  his  trunk.  The 
sight  brought  the  whole  vivid  picture  of  the  scenes 
about  which  he  had  been  reading  the  night  before  back 
before  his  eves.  To  see  a  real  "Injun"  fight!  Again, 
old  Hughie's  spirit  weakened.  Surely,  just  to  watch 
the  goings  on  He  went  up  to  ask  Billy  Wheeler  where 
the  movie  people  were  working. 

.\bout  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  after  walking 
two  miles  around  Windy  Mountain,  Uncle  Hughie 
came  into  the  wild  little  valley  which  the  company  was 
•ising  for  its  scene  of  action.    Quite  a  few  of  the  country 


neighbors,  especially  the  boys  and  girls,  were  scattered 
around  on  the  hillside,  out  of  the  range  of  the  camera, 
but  they  were  too  bus}'  watching  the  scene  with  open- 
e\'ed  interest  to  notice  the  trembling  old  man.  Taking 
his  seat  in  as  inconspicuous  place  as  he  could  find. 
Uncle  Hughie  began  to  peruse  the  lively  picture  that 
lay  before  him,  with  the  eager,  bewildered  eyes  of  one 
unaccustomed  to  such  scenes.  Today,  they  were  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  tamer  opening  scenes,  where  the 
hero  decides  to  set  out  for  him  with  his  wagon,  to 
join  a  train  that  is  starting  West.  Much  to  Uncle 
Hughie's  disgust,  there  was  no  sign  of  fighting;  onlv  a 
few  half  made-up  Indians  hung  around  listlessly,  and 
Uncle  Hughie  snorted  at  the  pathetic  scene  where  the 
hero  bids  his  poor  old  mother  a  last  farewell.  Uncle 
Hughie  was  much  more  interested  in  the  big  black 
thing  on  sticks,  with  the  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  turn- 
ing its  crank,  as  he  mopped  a  wet  brow  and  yelled 
out  strange,  incoherent  commands  to  the  actors.  That 
was  the  camera,  he  supposed.  Well,  no  sir,  he  wouldn't 
let  ole  Betsy  get  in  front  of  that  thing.  It  might 
go  off  sudden  like.  But  he  edged  down  closer  to  see 
how  the  thing  was  working. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next.  Uncle  Hughie  found 
himself  in  the  fascinating  little  cove.  He  had  to  walk 
over  and  back  between  dinner  time  and  the  time  to 
do  the  night  chores  at  Billy's  farm.  But  the  way  did 
not  seem  long  to  Uncle  Hughie,  either  on  the  way 
there,  wrapped  in  dreams  of  anticipated  romance,  or 
on  the  way  back,  full  of  eagerness  to  tell  old  Bets\' 
all  about  his  adventures.  For  a  week,  these  pilgrim- 
ages continued,  while  Uncle  Flughie  lived  in  a  fairy 
tale  world.  After  the  first  day.  there  was  more  ex- 
citement. Some  ambush  skirmishing  between  the  dar- 
ing pioneers  and  the  wily  Indians,  a  thrilling  scene 
where  the  hero  rescues  the  heroine  from  the  clutches 
of  the  savages,  and  one  exciting  moment  when  the 
Indians  were  foiled  in  a  night  attack  on  the  travelers' 
camp.  The  scenes  depicting  the  whole  wagon  train 
were  to  be  inserted  or  added  later,  when  enough  wagons 
had  been  rented  or  bought  from  the  countr\side  people. 
Old  Hughie  sniffed  as  he  thought  of  putting  old  Betsy 
among  that  heterogeneous  array  of  bedraggled  wagons, 
standing  in  an  unused  corner  of  the  company's  camp, 
but  he  hung  over  the  exciting  scenes  with  eager  in- 
terest. Uncle  Hughie  did  not  know  that  the  picture 
was  of  "the  .ellow-back  novel"  variety,  which  pla\s 
onl\-  in  the  lower  class  theatres  of  the  city,  nor  would 
he  have  cared  if  he  had  known  This  was  in  the  days 
before  the  production  of  Emerson  Hough's  celebrated 
'Covered  \\'agon,"  and  it  is  doubtful  that  Uncle 
Hughie's  romantic  palate  would  have  relished  it  more 
than  "The  Iron  Pioneer,"  an\how.     The  crude  scenes 
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The  Quill   Club   Number 

This  is  the  first  OUILL  CLUB  NUMBER  of  thu 
Coraddi,  and  it  humbly  makes  a  trembling  bow  ot 
greeting!  If  \ou  are  polite  enough  to  give  it  even 
a  feeble  applause,  it  will  make  an  annual  visit  to 
\'ou  each  fall  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  new 
girls  with  the  magazine  early  in  the  year  so  that, 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  first  pretentious  number, 
they  will  wax  eloquent  themselves.  Plainly,  this  is  a 
model;  but,  remember  that  Mr.  Webster  defines  a 
model  as  "a  small  imitation  of  the  real  thing."  We 
are  expecting  you  to  get  out  the  real  thing. 

The  Quill  Club  was  organized  in  1921  with  the 
purpose  of  "stimulating  and  recognizing  literary  in- 
terest and  ability  on  the  campus."  It  is  composed  of 
seven  faculty  members,  and  twelve  student  members, 
selected  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  a  warm  welcome  from  you 
that  the  Quill  Club  turns  this,  its  first  offspring,  into 
the  cruel,  cold  world.  Lisbeth  Parrott,  President. 


To  The  New   Girls 

Returning  to  college  is  an  event  accompanied  by 
various  and  sundry  feelings,  but  even  the  most  prosaic 
of  us  will  admit  that,  whatever  else  enters  in,  there  is 
always  an  element  of  tingling  uncertainty,  delightful 
even  though  tantalizing.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  is  always  more  delightful  than  a  pleasant  antici- 
pation and  that  is  a  happy  reality.  Having  you  new 
girls  with  us  is  one  of  the  big  things  that  makes  being 
at  college  a  happy  reality  far  exceeding  its  anticipa- 
tion. The  Coraddi  is  jolly  glad  to  have  you  with 
us!  M.  B.  G. 


Our    Nevv^    Policy 

It  is  one  of  the  unique  privileges  of  an  editorial 
staff  just  coming  into  office  to  expostulate  upon  the 
new  policy  of  the  magazine.  E\en  though  we  did  not 
really  desire  a  change  in  policy,  1  am  sure  we  would 
concoct  some  excuse  for  one  just  so  we  could  tell  you 
about  it,  because,  being  young  in  the  ways  of  the  ink 
pot,  we  are  egaer  to  explore  every  possibility  and  to 
know  all  the  kicks  of  the  trade.  However,  we  embark 
quite  seriously  upon  our  task. 

It  is  our  greatest  aim  for  this  year  to  make  the 
Coraddi  more  representative  of  N.  C.  College  life.  Be- 
lieving that  every  phase  of  our  life  can  find  literar\- 
expression,  we  hope  to  accomplish  this  aim  without 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  magazine.  As  we  have 
said,  the  current  issue  is  a  model  of  what  we  hope  to 
make  the  Coraddi.  \\'e  hope  that  the  innovation  of  a 
humorous  section  will  prove  a  success  and  that  the 
students  in  general  will  contribute  to  it  as  the  Quill 
Club  has'  done.  Before  long  the  members  of  the  N.  C. 
Collegiate  Press  Association  will  have  exchanged  pub- 
lications. In  the  next  issue  we  expect  to  institute 
an  exchange  department  to  let  )ou  see  what  the  other 
college  publications  are  doing. 

Contributions  for  the  Coraddi  are  enthusiastically 
solicited.  Any  suggestions  about  the  magazine  will 
be  gratefully  considered. 

M.  B.  G. 
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We  are  glad  to  include  in  this  issue  contributions 
from  four  of  the  faculty,  who  are  also  members  of  the 
Quill  Club.  We  appreciate  their  interest,  and  hope  that 
they  have  set  a  precedent  which  other  members  of  the 
faculty  will  follow.  We  welcome  and  solicit  any  liter- 
ary gems  which  you  would  like  to  dispose  of. 
^     *    *    *    >i= 

Miss  Brooks  Johnson  won  the  Junior  Shoppe  ticket 
which  was  offered  to  the  person  submitting  the  most 
clever  name  for  the  Humorous  department.  Miss 
Johnson  also  drew  the  cartoon. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Blair  has  graciously  contributed  two 
poems  to  this  issue.  These  will  be  of  especial  interest 
not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  be- 
cause they  come  from  the  first  president  of  the  Quill 
Club,  and  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Coraddi  in  1920- 
•21. 

. o 


Opportunity 

It  has  been  said  that  "opportunity  comes  but  once." 
We  have  all  heard  it.  Many  of  us  believe  it  so 
thoroughly  that  when  we  are  aware  of  the  receding 
outlines  of  a  vanishing  opportunity,  we  remain  with 
bowed  heads,  brooding  over  the  contours  of  her  foot- 
steps in  the  sand.  We  do  not  raise  our  eyes  to  see  the 
passing  opportunities  that  are  still  within  our  reach. 

Opportunities  are  the  hidden  possibilities  in  cir- 
cumstance. As  each  circumstance  in  life  trembles  on 
the  brink  of  the  past,  it  must  choose  a  follower  before 
it  passes  into  nothing.  The  numberless  possible  suces- 
sors  which  a  circumstance  may  have  are  its  opportuni- 
ties. As  each  circumstance  has  a  successor,  so  it  must 
have  opportunities. 

When  a  particularly  salient  opportunity  forces  it- 
self upon  us,  or  becomes  evident  to  someone  who  is 
interested  in  us,  we  sav  that  opportunity  knocks.  Yet 
in  every  experience,  there  are  hosts  of  opportunities, 
well  the  probable  results  of  our  choice.  Sometimes, 
however,  without  our  knowledge,  one  passes  us  un- 
awares and  we  realize  too  late  its  worth.  Yet  as  man\' 
people  may  reach  the  same  conclusion  by  different 
methods  of  thought:  so  the  same  goal  can  be  reached 
by  many  different  courses.  Is  it  not  exciting,  exhilirat- 
ing,  to  discover  a  novel  approach  to  a  goal?  Even 
if  we  lose  one,  two.  three,  ways  of  approach,  there 
must  be  yet  another.  When  we  recognize  this,  life 
takes  on  new  glory  and  wonder.  There  is  never  an 
Some  are  not  spectacular;  therefore  we  must  learn  to 
see  well.  Some  are  not  so  insistent :  therefore  we  must 
train  our  ears  well  to  hear  their  voices.  The  world  is 
filled  with  opportunities.  We  must  merely  choose 
which  one  we  shall  follow.    We  must  learn  to  calculate 


event  which  is  not  crowned  with  a  halo  of  connotation 
and  mysterious  meaning. 

Every  chance  acquaintance  bears  with  him  a  host 
of  friends.  Should  you  learn  to  know  him,  you  learn 
them;  you  are  impressed  by  their  thoughts,  their  ways 
of  acting.  Your  life  is  modified.  But,  suppose  you 
let  this  particular  one  pass  and  meet  another.  His 
wa>s  are  different.  His  friends  are  different.  You  find 
yourself  changed  by  them.  Every  introduction  has  the 
possibility  of  a  course  of  life.  An\-  subject  in  which 
you  are  interested,  if  pursued  in,  will  shape  your 
career.  You  never  pick  up  a  newspaper  that  has  not 
hidden  in  its  columns  a  possible  future  for  you.  When- 
ever you  choose  to  make  a  change  in  your  environment 
you  choose  associations,  experiences,  that  may  lead  you 
to  fame,  ignominy,  what  not. 

Everything  is  opportunity.  Some  are  better  than 
others,  that  is  all.  Our  part  is  to  choose,  and  our 
success  depends  on  our  abilit\'  to  choose  wisely  and 
to  acquire  perseverance  in  the  search  for  circumstances 
that  will  lead  us  to  our  ultimate  goal. 

J.  E.  B. 


ROMANCE  N'  ADVENTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

of  savagery  and    adventure    spelled    "Romance"    to 

Uncle  Hughie,  and  romance,  to  repeat,  was  the  essence 

of  life  to  Uncle  Hughie  and  his  beloved  Betsy. 

At  last  came  the  day  when  the  small  train  of  wagons 
were  "covered"  and  stood  ready  for  their  part  in  the 
big  show.  It  would  be  a  big  part,  too,  when  the 
Indians  attacked  the  train  as  it  rushed  down  the  moun- 
tain side  in  a  frantic  attempt  to  get  away.  But  the 
heroic  train  looked  pitifully  small.  One  of  the  men 
who  had  been  railed  at  that  day  by  Uncle  Hughie,  had 
noticed  the  old  man's  eager  interest  in  the  making  of 
the  picture,  and  on  this  last  day  before  taking  of  the 
big  scene,  he  screwed  up  his  courage  enough  to  accost 
Uncle  Hughie  once  more  on  the  subject  of  old  Betsy. 
"Look  here,  Mr.  Baxter,"  he  began  respectfully,  using 
the  name  which  he  had  taken  care  to  learn.  "If  you 
won't  sell  \our  wagon,  wh}'  don't  you  bring  it  down 
and  drive  it  in  the  scene,  yourself,  for  us,  tomorrow? 
You'd  look  the  part  just  dandy,  and  3-our  ole  boat  would 
add  to  the  picture.  The  manager  would  pay  >ou  swell 
for  an  extra  wagon  for  them  thin  ranks,  and  besides — " 

"1  ain't  meddling  in  none  o'  this  kind  o'  business." 
snarled  L'ncle  Hughie  suddenl\-.  "I  done  told  >ou  ter 
leave  ole  Betsy  'n'  me  alone." 

The  man  backed  awa.\-,  but  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
canvas-covered  Bets\-.  he  could  not  resist  a  parting 
plea.     "Well,  if  \ou  change  your  mind  before  tomor- 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Colleges    Re-Colleged 

W.  R.  Taylor 


The  idea  that  things  modern  and  practical  shun 
the  academic  groves  and  classic  shades  of  educational 
institutions  is  pleasantly  entertained  by  Thomas  Edi- 
son, Henry  Ford,  and  users  of  their  products.  Con- 
ceding for  the  sake  of  brevity  that  the  terms  modern 
and  practical  and  synonymous,  twinned  at  a  birth,  1 
must  still  stand  in  amazement  that  the  wizards  of 
New  Jersey  and  Detroit  have  so  far  lost  their  powers 
of  observation — nay,  more;  their  acument — as  not  to 
see  the  mammoth  strides  of  the  collegians  whose 
lethargy  is  dissipated  and  whose  modernization  is  al- 
most complete  As  for  those  who  use  the  products 
of  these  just-mentioned  wizards,  they  are  unable  to 
see  even  such  things  as  may  be  pointed  out  for  them. 

The  preliminary  steps  taken  by  colleges  in  keeping; 
abreast  of  the  times  have  assumed  the  form  of  re-or- 
ganization and  re-classification  of  departments  and 
courses.  Old  courses  are  being  abolished  and  new  ones 
established.  The  humanities  are  passing  into  the  back- 
ground and  a  romantic  org\'  of  electives  are  tripping 
in  their  stead.  Students  are  dazzled  by  the  variegated 
and  multi-colored  courses  they  may  choose,  so  much 
so  that  time  given  them  during  registration  for  shop- 
ping about  among  the  electives  serves  only  to  confuse 
them.  Departments  are  feeling  the  necessity  for  ad- 
vertising managers  and  press  agents.  Write-ups  of 
college  courses  in  catalogs  have  become  masterpieces 
of  persuasion.  And  the  prosel}'tizing  of  students  goes 
merrily  on.  Good  and  bad,  this  condition  exists,  and 
one  engaged  in  college  activities  must  perforce  embrace 
it.  The  condition  is  rather  chaotic  though,  one  must 
admit,  and  acceptance  of  it  involves  the  duty  of  mould- 
ing some  plan  that  will  bring  order  and  calm. 

I  have,  therefore,  evolved  a  plan,  a  very  brief  con- 
sideration of  which  1  now  beg  of  you.  I  start  with  the 
premise  that  all  knowledge  is  relative.  Any  depart- 
ment distils  knowledge — which  is  relative.  Therefore 
it  does  not  matter  as  to  the  department  a  student 
chooses  for  his  or  her  major  field.  Logically  followed 
to  its  conclusion  this  train  of  reasoning  would  end  in 
the  implication  that  a  one-department  college  would 
serve  the  public  as  well  as  an)'.  With  reservations 
that  is  true.  A  diet  of  one  article,  say  Georgia  Bruns- 
wick Stew  very  edible,  toothsome,  and  refreshing 
would  sustain  life  indefinitely;  but  unfortunately  there 
are  people  who  do  not  like  it  or  who  tire  of  it.  The 
modern  idea  is  to  allow  the  student  to  change  the 
moment  he  becomes  tired  or  bored.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  variety. 

For  my  scheme  which  follows  1  must  confess  myself 


somewhat  indebted  to  that  indefatigable  traveller  Gulli- 
ver, who  so  minutel}-  and  conscientiously  described  the 
Academy  of  Lagado  and  its  wonderful  projects.  I  have 
often  marvelled  that  some  users  of  Gulliver's  records 
who  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  on  his  pages  have 
taken  them  with  a  degree  of  levity  not  their  need. 

In  the  several  schools  of  the  college  1  have  changed 
the  names  of  some  of  the  departments  for  reasons  that 
follow.  In  the  school  of  social  and  political  science, 
for  instance,  1  have  called  the  psc>chology  department 
the  department  of  measures  as  being  more  indicative 
of  its  origin,  its  scope,  and  its  present  field  of  activit}'. 
The  psc}chologist  is  something  of  a  glorified  phenolo- 
gist.  Just  as  alchemists  become  chemists,  so  have 
phrenologists  become  pscychologists.  Instead  of  locat- 
ing and  measuring  the  bumps  on  the  outside  of  one's 
head  the  psc}'chologist  locates  and  measures  habit 
paths,  hynapses,  neurones,  nerve  cells,  etc.  all  on  the 
interior.  This  is  done  b>'  a  series  of  most  wonderful 
tests.  These  tests  have  the  disconcerting  quality  of 
telling  with  certainty  and  finality  the  amount  of  in- 
telligence of  an  individual.  Maj-  I  give  an  example 
of  a  test  proposed  by  the  intelligence  testing  corps 
of  the  U.  S.  Army?  "If  George  Washington  told  a  lie. 
stand  on  }Our  left  leg.  What  is  a  tree?  But  if  Abe 
Lincoln  crossed  the  Delaware  in  1492  put  an  X  mark 
in  this  column.  Multiply  your  age  by  two;  then  divide 
the  result  by  four.  If  the  answer  is  correct,  tell  how 
many  teeth  a  monkey  has  in  his  left  jaw.  If  you  were 
born  on  your  birthdas',  cross  out  all  the  t's  in  tintin- 
abulation  while  counting  your  fingers  with  your  left 
hand."  This  test  is  edif\ing  and  quite  indicative  of 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  testee.  More  and  more 
I  am  glad  to  see,  does  modern  psycho-analysis  with  its 
intricate  and  certain  methods  occupy  the  forefront  of 
endeavor  in  our  department  of  ps\chology.  A  great 
pity  it  is  that  Freud's  name  sounds  so  much  like,  when 
correctly  pronounced,  what  he  is.  But  that  no  longer 
matters  in  college  circles. 

Closely  allied  and  related  to  this  department  in  m\- 
scheme  would  be  sociology  or  as  1  have  termed  it  thi- 
department  of  esoteric  jargon.  One  of  the  most  modern 
and  interesting  companions  of  the  melancholy  Prince 
of  Denmark  was  Osric.  Hamlet's  censure  of  Osric  is 
but  modern  praise:  "Thus  has  he,"  sass  Hamlet,  "and 
many  more  of  the  same  bevy,  that  I  know  the  dross>' 
age  dotes  on,  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  out- 
ward habit  of  encouter;  a  kind  of  yeasty  collection 
which  carries  them  through  the  most  fond  and  win- 
nowed opinion;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial,  the 
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bubbles  are  out."  It  is  onl\-  recently  that  one  has  been 
talking  of  the  consciousness  of  a  community,  the  social 
exponent,  communit\-  concepts,  and  the  like.  One 
must  be  an  initiate,  a  brother  to  get  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  terminology  used  by  this  department: 
anyone  can  use  with  effect  its  language. 

Then  comes  History  or  the  department  of  fossils. 
1  have  named  it  this  because  in  the  modern  college 
frankness,  a  rara  avis,  is  attractive.  By  this  name,  too, 
the  obscurantist,  the  despiser  of  the  past,  can  know 
exactly  what  element  of  interest  a  course  in  this  de- 
partment might  hold  for  him.  Unless  the  department 
of  fossils  adapts  itself  to  modern  conditions,  it,  like 
many  other  things  in  process  of  natural  selection,  will 
be  evoluted  away.  To  avoid  that  dire  contingency  I 
suggest  that  no  courses  in  the  history  of  the  past  be 
offered;  that  texts  from  men  like  Jules  Verne  and 
H.  G.  Wells  only  be  used,  such  as  "The  Discovery  of 
the  Future;"  'A  History  of  the  Future;"  and  that  cur- 
rent events  be  stressed  more  with  no  attention  paid  to 
their  relation  to  the  past  or  to  the  future.  If  courses 
such  as  this  prove  insufficient  to  round  out  the  neces- 
sar}'  number,  1  suggest  soft,  frothy,  meringue  courses 
in  dilettante  citizenship  be  added  or  stressed.  With 
these  innovations  doubtless  would  come  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  who  minister 
to  the  altar  of  the  past — a  spirit  of  tolerance,  let  us 
say,  a  lo\e  for  the  beauties  of  the  present:  nature — 
mountains,  sunsets,  sunrises,  birds  singing,  and  chan- 
ticleers heralding  the  morn's  approach. 

1  delayed  consideration  of  m\-  own  department  till 
near  the  end  so  that  1  might  point  to  the  defects 
enumerated  in  all  the  others  and  say:  "these  be  mine 
also."  1  wish,  however,  to  suggest  the  outlines  of  a 
rejuvenated  department  of  English,  or.  as  I  have  call- 
ed it.  the  department  of  Gas.  1  selected  this  name 
after  much  reflection  and  for  two  reasons:  (1)  it  is 
suggestive  of  the  light  and  the  evanescent  and  (2)  \'et 
at  the  same  time  of  the  expansive.  We  of  the  depart- 
ment of  gas  must  change  much  and  \et  remain  the 
same,  if  you  know  what  1  mean.     We  must  cease  the 


eternal  effort  to  keep  linguistic  wood  choppers  from 
splitting  infinitives.  We  must  no  longer  speak  with  the 
positiveness  of  Sir  Oracle  nor  try  to  elucidate  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  Browning.  Browning  is  dead;  so  be 
all  of  them — dead;  it  ill  behooves  us  to  continue  our 
task  of  killing  dead  authors.  We  must  instead  gush 
over  the  modern  in  art  and  in  poetry.  We  must  weep 
crocodile  tears  of  mingled  emotions  when  one  of  the 
moderns  such  as  Amy  Lowell  is  mentioned.  We  must 
chase  the  wil  o'  the  wisp  of  evanescence.  We  must 
swill  tea  gracefully  at  blue-stocking  conventions.  We 
must  be  irredescent,  modern,  free,  lawless.  We  must 
be  lovers  of  words  of  the  yeasty  collection  of  Osric. 

1  should  not  omit  the  department  of  labor  sometime 
called  physical  education.  When  1  see  group  games 
and  dances  almost  universally  composed  of  banting, 
perspiring  mounds  of  masculinity  and  femininity  with 
here  and  there  a  yapping  canine,  1  hear  in  my  mind  ear 
the  question:  "aren't  we  having  a  good  time"  rever- 
berating from  corporosit)'  to  corporsity.  It  keeps  their 
spirits  up  just  as  did  the  British  Tommy  Atkins'  ques- 
tion in  far  away  days:  "are  we  downhearted"  with  the 
universal  shout:  "NO"  really  keep  him  from  being 
downhearted  and  from  drooping  spirits.  1  think  never- 
theless of  the  difficult  effort  required  to  furnish  group 
pleasure  and  while  thinking  this  suggest  the  new  name 
"The  Department  of  Labor." 

The  department  of  education  should  be  re-christened 
as  the  department  of  tools.  Students  are  more  and 
more  being  taught  now  to  teach.  They  in  turn  teach 
other  students  to  come  to  college  to  be  taught  how  to 
teach.  The  circle  each  vear  grows  more  complete  and 
soon  will  be  entirely  so.  The  only  danger  from  the 
old  point  of  view  is  that  some  day  students  will  be 
turned  out  of  our  colleges  with  a  brand  new,  sharp  and 
shiny  set  of  teaching  tools,  but  with  no  material  to  use 
these  tools  upon,  with  methods  but  with  minds  free  of 
subject  matter.  When  the  circle  will  be  complete. 
They  will  be  able  onl\'  to  teach  other  students  how  to 
teach  if  the  old  students  know  anjthing  to  teach.  But 
that  matters  not.     Hail  to  modernism! 


That  Which  Gives  Pause  to  the  Soul 

Elizabeth  Duffy,  '25 


Oh.   that   which    gi\'es   pause   to   the   soul 
As.  high-purposed,  it  essays  the  strife 
Is  not  the  greatest  of  things  to  be  done 
But  the  recuring  smallness  of  life. 


'  lis  not  that  experience  of  life 
Makes  too  lofty  demands  on  our  powers 
But  that  the  biggest  in  life  is  small — 
What  wonders  the  great  soul  cowers! 
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Mr.  Bagsby 

Ethel  Crew,  '25 


Weak,  yet  restless  with  vestiges  of  an  old  fever, 
from  a  recent  illness.  I  leaned  against  the  column 
of  the  porch,  wishing.  \et  not  daring,  to  venture  out 
into  the  garden  which  was  even  now  drenched  v\ith 
last  night's  rain.  It  was  a  morning  in  late  spring  with 
a  hint  of  winter  in  the  air  in  spite  of  the  warmth 
of  the  sunshine.  Finally,  1  stepped  out  into  the  garden, 
tempted  by  concern  for  a  cherished  Virginia  Creeper 
whose  delicate  tendrils  had  been  pulled  from  their 
place  on  the  wall  by  the  weight  of  a  Wistaria  vine 
which  had,  during  the  night,  fallen  upon  it. 

1  was  enjoying  the,  perhaps,  too  welcome  coolness  of 
the  leaves  and  the  soggy  ground  of  the  garden,  idlv 
wishing,  1  remember,  for  something  interesting,  to  re- 
lieve the  ennui  of  convalescence,  when  I  heard  from 
behind  me,  the  crunching  of  a  stick  on  the  graveled 
walk.  Turning  eagerly,  I  saw  a  little  old  man  in  well 
worn  corduroys,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
the  better  to  enjo\'  the  perfume  of  the  first  breath  of 
Spring,  and  the  smell  of  damp  earth.  He  was  a  pa- 
thetic figure  leaning  there  on  his  stout  Black  Gum  stick 
and  wearing  a  fox-skin  cap  which  he  had  evidently 
brought  with  him  out  of  winter  quarters.  Noticing  me 
looking  at  him,  he  called  out  gayly: 

"Top  o'  the  morning  to  \-ou,  Miss  Sarah!  Don't 
you  remember  an  old  man  who  used  to  bring  you 
cherries  in  the  summer  time  and  apples  in  the  fall?" 

Old  Mr.  Bagsb}'!  1  did  indeed  remember  him.  1 
was  so  surprised  to  find  that  I  greeted  him  with  the 
warmth  that  was  a  relic  of  the  da\'S  when  he  used  to 
make  me  boats  and  water-wheels,  or  bring  me  Swamp 
Lilies  in  return  for  a  wild  Norse  legend  or  a  storv  out 
of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

"Seems  like  1  alius  wish  there  was  more  of  you. 
Miss  Sarah,  and  that  you  was  boys,"  he  began,  smil- 
ingly whimsically.  "Then  I  could  of  said  'God  rest 
you  Merry  Gentlemen.'  Seems  like  they's  the  loveliest 
words  a  body  ever  could  sa\-.  You  mind  how  you 
used  to  sing  that  for  me  on  the  Christmas  morning?" 

Feeling  that  the  old  man  was  in  one  of  his  com- 
municative moods,  1  brought  a  light  robe  which  I 
spread  over  the  garden  seat,  so  that  he  might  talk  at 
his  ease.  1  knew  that  he  was  aching  to  tell  me  of  the 
things  about  which  he  had  been  thinking  since  1  had 
been  away.  The  only  conversational  aid  which  he 
would  desire  from  me  was  an  occasional  assent  or  a 
reply  to  some  query. 

"Seems  like  them  was  made  for  the  south,  now  don't 
it?"  he  begged,  pointing  out  with  his  stick  the  mag- 
nolias and  crepe  myrtles  in  the  corner  of  the  garden. 


"They  ought  to  grow  in  the  far  south,  in  Georgia,  1 
think." 

"Miss  Sarah,  does  your  Pa  ever  go  to  Savannah, 
an\-  more?"  he  questioned,  half  timidly. 

When  1  assured  him  that  my  father  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a  business  trip  to  Georgia,  he  leaned  for- 
ward, tightly  grasping  his  stick,  as  eagerly  as  a  child, 
stammered : 

"And  did-did  he  see  the  woods  with  the  great  trees 
hung  with  Spanish  moss?  and-and  what  did  he  see  in 
Savannah?" 

While  1  attempted  to  describe  it  all  he  kept  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  softly  and  in  awed  tones,  lingering  over 
every  syllable,  "Savannah,  Savannah;  lovely,  lovely 
Savannah." 

With  that  queer,  far  awa\'  look  in  his  e>es,  he  added 
simply,    'You  know  !  named  my  little  girl  Savannah." 

Then  he  added  to  himself.  "Seems  like  a  girl  named 
Savannah  ought  to  could  do  things,  now  don't  it?" 

"Why  1  hadn't  heard  that  you  were  married,"  I 
managed  to  gasp. 

"Yes,  I'm  married."  came  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
That  was  about  the  time  you  left.  After  Sis  Jenny 
was  married  again.  \ou  remember. 

He  hesitated  then  said  distinctly,  "1  married  Miss 
Lena  Kitt." 

I  at  once  understood  his  hesitation.  The  Kitts  had 
been  community  problems  for  jears.  Mental  defec- 
tives and  phN'sical  wrecks,  the\'  were  a  deplorable  lot. 

Since  1  was  unable  to  find  a  suitable  answer,  Mr. 
Bagsby  struggled  along  trying  to  explain  his  action 
both  to  himself  and  me. 

"Seems  like  1  didn't  never  ha\e  no  time  for  women 
when  1  was  coming  along.  1  was  a  restless  sort  o' 
chap:  always  intended  to  see  fureign  parts,  some  da>'. 
Pa  died  and  1  had  to  buckle  down  to  the  farm  to  feed 
the  rest  of  'um.  I  mind  one  Sunday  'bout  then  the 
Parson  preached  about  them  as  wen  "down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,"  and  seemed  like  I  couldn't  hardly  stand  it. 
1  had  to  stay,  though.  When  all  we  had  growed  up, 
Sis  Jenny's  old  man  died  and  had  to  raise  her  little 
uns.  1  made  out  sorter  tolerable,  though.  I  didn't 
have  much  time  for  fool  notions.  When  Sis  Jenn\' 
married  again,  I  thought  meybe  1  could  go.  Twa'n't 
no  use.  1  hadn't  saved  no  mone\'  and  now  1  was  too 
broke  up,  what  with  m>'  leg  the  tree  fell  on  when  I 
was  loggin'  that  winter  down  in  the  swamp.  I  got  to 
thinking  as  how  other  fellows  had  boys  to  do  the 
things  the\'d  wanted  to.  The\'  wa'n't  any  women 
left  around  as  would  marr\'  me.     Miss  Lena  used  to 
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come  every  da\-  and  cook  my  dinner,    \\ell,  I  married 
her." 

He  stopped  again  staring  straight  before  him  while 
I  tried  to  sa\'  something  conventionally  idiotic.  Dis- 
regarding my  intrusion,  he  went  on,  "1  named  my 
first  bab\-  Savannah,  where  I  had  alius  been 
aiming  to  go  some  day.  My  other  little  girl's 
name  is  Nancy,  Mistress  Nancy  1  love  to  call  her. 
You  remember  the  little  bit  of  rhyme  \ou  used  to 
say  to  me  'bout  Mistress  Nanc\'?  Sounds  sort  of  ga\' 
and  light  like  1  should  want  m\-  Nancy  should  be." 

Then,  solemnly,  he  confided,  "1  shall  call  the  bo}' 
Marko  Polo.  Yes,  1  am  sure  1  shall  call  the  bo\' 
Marko  Polo." 

"Marko  Polo!"  I  parroted  stupidly. 

"Yes,  certain!}',  it  will  be  a  boy,"'  he  repeated 
firmly  and  quite  cheerfully.  "Why,  1  expect  it  to  be 
a  boy."  as  if  he  dared  me  to  deny  it. 

"Oh.  surel\-,  .Miss  Sarah,  you  remember  the  excellent 
gentleman  you  used  to  read  to  me  about,  who  went 
to  the  places  with  the  splendid  names.  Oh,  he  was  a 
great  fellow,  to  be  sure;  a  fellow  one  would  like  to 
travel  with,  1  should  sa\'.  1  wan  Marko  Polo  should 
be  like  him  and  should  speak  all  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  far  places." 

"Perhaps,"  the  old  man  half  whispered,  "Marko 
Polo  will  go  to  Savannah.  Yes.  1  am  sure  Marko 
Polo  will  go  to  Sa\'annah." 

Late  in  the  following  August  1  learned  that  Mr. 
Bagsby  had  died.     Heart  trouble,  the  neighbors  said. 

Accordingl\',  when  riding  through  a  favorite  bit 
of  woods,  one  hazy  day  in  the  middle  of  September, 
1  purposel\'  turned  my  horse  down  a  sunflected  path 
which  I  knew  led  to  the  recesses  of  the  swamp.  At  the 
path's  end  1  drew  reign  before  a  weather-beaten,  un- 
painted  frame  house  of  one  room.  On  the  tumble- 
down doorstep  "Miss  Lena"  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
shine, a  dirty  calico  bonnet  drawn  partl\'  over  her 
face  and  tightly-knotted  scanty  hair. 

From  the  dark  interior  of  the  house  came  the 
querulous,  sometimes  lusty,  complaints  of  a  fretful 
bab)',  which  I  could  distinguish  i>ing  on  the  floor, 
half  covered  by  a  ragged  quilt,  from  which  yellowed 
cotton  protruded  at  intervals.  The  half-hearted  growls 
of  three  long-eared  dispirited-looking  hounds,  crawling 
out  from  their  beds  which  they  had  dug  for  themselves 
under  the  house,  succeeded  in  arousing  Miss  Lena,  who 
slowly  sat  up  and  greeted  me  dull\-. 

Discovering  that   to    m}'    inquiries    concerning    the 


death  of  Mr.  Bagsby  and  her  own  plans  for  the  future, 
1  could  get  no  adequate  replies,  1  resigned  myself  to 
tr\ing  to  follow  her  mental  wanderings,  hoping  to 
garner  there  from  some  scattered  bits  of  the  iaforma- 
tion  which  1  sought. 

"Mr.  Bagsby  ought  not  never  to  a  married  me." 
she  moaned,  slightls-  rocking  to  and  fro  and  staring 
at  the  hard,  sun-baked  ground  at  her  feet.  "I  done 
his  washing  and  cooked  his  vituals,  but  seem  lak  he 
wa'n't  never  real  happ\'.  Seem  lak  he  was  alius  a 
lonesome  creter — was  'fore  1  married  him.  Sometimes 
he'd  drap  his  book  he'd  beg  from  some  o'  the  school 
children  or  his  paper  where  Mr.  Stevens  wrap  the 
meat  up  in,  and  set  steddyin'  in  the  fire — or  maybe 
he'd  go  look  at  the  chillen  sleepin'.  1  thought  as  how 
he  was  a  missin'  o'  Miss  Jenny  and  as  how  the  swamp 
sorter  gits  in  a  bod\''s  bones." 

"But  Lor',  1  do  wants  to  see  m\'  chillens,  my  little 
Nanny  and  my  little  Vannw  Seems  lak  I'd  do  most 
anything  to  see  my  chillens.  How  much  do  it  cost 
to  go  up  \onder  to  that  place?  Mr.  Stevens,  him  that 
keeps  the  Post  Ofi'ice,  told  me  t'other  day  as  how  'twould 
take  nigh  twenty  dollar.  1  dunno.  Seem  lak  twenty 
dollar  do  look  right  smart  to  be  givin'  the  railroads. 
Lor',  but  I  could  be  makin'  money  right  on  if  1  could 
jest  git  rid  o'  Marksie.  Mr.  Stevens  say  thev  don't 
take  'um  in  at  that  place  up  yonder  ontil  they's  two 
\ear  old.  Seems  lak  other  peoples  don't  want  a  little 
'un  no  more  nor  thev.  But  Lor'  I  had  plenty  o' 
somebodies  a  askin'  for  my  Nanny  and  my  Vann\'. 
Mis'  Tompson  wanted  my  Nanny  to  wait  on  her  Ma- 
tildy.  Matild\'s  gittin'  out  on  the  kyarpet  (carpet). 
now.  And  Lulla,  that  Mulatto  as  sta\s  with  Mr. 
Babson.  said  she'd  pa\-  me  five  dollar  for  my  Vanny. 
She  wanted  her  that  bad  as  1  was  countin'  on  gittin' 
as  much  as  ma\'be  seven  dollar  out'n  'er.  But  looks 
lak  nobody  can't  'tend  to  they  own  chullen  'th  out  that 
Welfare  woman  puttin'  herself  into  they  business. 
She  come  and  took  my  chullen  to  the  Chullen's  Home. 
Looks  lak  I  couldn't  stan'  to  have  my  chullen  took. 
I  feels  lak  sometime  1  jest  got  to  see  m\-  chullen.  That 
Welfare  woman  had  to  take  a  plent\'  of  'n  me  though. 
1  fell  into  cussin'  her  lak  I'd  learned  from  m\-  old 
Pappw 

"But  Lor',  if  1  could  jest  git  rid  o'  Marksie!  Marksie, 
I  could  go  to  Ro'noke  Rapids  and  get  me  a  job 
in  the  cotten  mill  fer  eight  dollar  a  week.  If  1  had 
jest  mvself,  ma\be  Mr.  Sam  Lewis,  him  that's  been 
hangin'  round  atter  me,  might  pa\-  me  more  mind. 
Mister  Sam's  a  mighty  swell  man,  he  is.  But  Lor',  I 
wish  1  could  git  rid  o'  Marksie.  I'd  go  to  town,  1. 
would.'" 
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Seven    Falls 

*Mary  H.  Blair,  '21.  Cornelian 

Today  I   drank  of  pure  delight  beside  the  waterfalls, 
A  draught  of  bubbling  happiness  to  quench  the  deepest 
thirst. 

The  sunlight  made  a  rainbow  all  a-quiver  in  the  spray 
And  in  the  lucid  shallow  pool  were   rounded  stones 
and  pebbles 

In    subtle   tones   of   color,    purple,    rose,    and    golden 
brown, 

Mingled  with  the  green  of  mosses  and  of  dusky  pine 
reflexions; 

There  the  little  ripples  caught  and  cast  a  thousand  tiny 
rainbows, 

Weaving  ever  like  an  iridescent  net  upon  the  stones. 

The  water  had  a  thousand  whims; 

it  madlv  lept  a  dizz\-  depth  in  an  ecstacs'  of  foam. 

Or  swirled  in   dark   recesses  where  the  cream\'  flakes 
designed 

Exquisite  and  ever-changing  patterns  of  fine  lace; 

it  rounded  and  polished  quiet  bowls  wherein  to  linger 
linger 

in  the  cool  beneath  the  maidenhair  and  liverwort  and 
moss ; 

It  trickled  from  the  dainty  leaves  of  trailing  partridge 
berries 

And  wreathed  in  mist  about  the  bells  of  scarlet  colum- 
bine, 

That  poised  in  daring  gaiety  upon  the  ver\-  face 

Of  that  sheer  rock  that  gave  the  stream   its  wildest 
cataract. 

The  rock  between  the  fringes  of  its  scarf  of  living 
green. 

Where  the  dark  lines  of  its  strata  rose  and  fell. 

Showed   every   shade   of   gray   and   dusky    red   made 
richer  still 

With  lichens,  softly  blue  or  green  or  brown. 

Upon  this  arabesque  there  played  the  fairy-dancing 
light 

Cast  upward  from  the  ripples  of  the  pool; 

Darting  to  and  from  before  it,  velvet  black  and  pea- 
cock blue, 

Was  a  damsel-fly  with  outspread  iris  wings. 


\\  ith  its  ssmphonies  of  color,  with  its  millions  forms 

of  grace, 
W  ith  its  incense  of  the  spruces  and  the  pines. 
With  the  shouting  of  the  water  in  its  buoyant  youth 

and  courage. 
This  day  will  always  be  for  me  a  spring  of  perfect  joy! 

*First  Presidoit  of  the  Qitill  Club. 


An  August   Night 

*Mary  H.  Blair,  '21,  Cornelian 

Night,  with  Vega  overhead, 
i\'Iars  just  rising,  fiery  red; 
Night  with  fragrant  cooling  breeze 
Singing  thru  the  poplar  trees; 
Scent  of  clematis  in  bloom, 
Dimly  gleaming  thru  the  gloom; 
Shapes  of  cedar,  elm,  and  oak 

Softly  drawn  against  the  sk)'; 
LJghts  along  the  hillroad  strung 

As  where  ships  at  anchor  lie; 
Glint  of  fireflies,  green  and  blue. 
Orange,  }'elIow — every  hue. 
Who  could  stay  indoors  and  slight 
The  g>'ps\-  call  of  such  a  night? 

*First  President  of  the  Qiiill  Club. 


Narcissi 

Bertie  Craig.  Adelphian,  '26 

Little  white  roots  that  creep  between 
The  smooth  brown  rocks  from  an  inland  stream. 
.-Xnd  press  against  the  clear  glass  bowl 
Like  children's  eyes  with  wonder  bold, 
Before  a  toy  shop — 

Heralding  the  beautiful  things  you  know 
Of  stately  flowers  that  soon  will  grow 
And  lend  such  fragrance  to  the  air 
That  none  will  remember  .\ou  nestling  there 
Among  the  rocks — 

But  when  each  shining  bloom  is  brown, 
.\nd  all  the  spear-like  leaves  are  down, 
I  think  that  I'll  have  loved  you  more 
Than  all  the  daint\-  things  \ou  bore, 
Little  white  roots. 
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The  Comforts  of  Crying 

Julia  Blauvelt,  '26 


Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  indi\'iduals  belonging 
to  the  genius  homo  that,  whatever  they  may  feel,  the\' 
do  not  \villingl\-  admit  that  they  have  experienced 
that  emotion  until  they  see  by  the  communication  of 
their  written  s.'mbols  that  such  things  should  be  felt. 
Though  for  centuries  the  solace  of  tears,  the  alleva- 
tions  of  weeping,  in  a  word  the  comforts  of  crying 
have  been  universal,  all  mankind  awaits  him  who 
shall  place  the  ban  of  justification  upon  it.  Such  a 
one  is  at  hand. 

If  \ou  are  of  a  curious  and  analytical  mind  you  will 
be  able  to  detect  two  things  about  the  writer  of  this 
essay:  first,  that  she  is  a  woman;  second,  that  she  is  a 
seeker  after  truth.  For  who  but  a  woman  would  admit 
knowledge  of  this  lacrimose  art?  Who  but  a  daunt- 
less seeker  after  truth  would  expose  herself  to  the  dis- 
gust, scorn,  sarcasm,  and  satire  which  upon  the  mere 
mention  of  tears  might  be  expected  to  come  from  some 
male  member  of  the  species? 

However,  being  a  woman  and  a  seeker  after  truth, 
I  will  proceed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  weeping,  public 
and  private.  Each  of  these  has  its  individual  char- 
acteristics, advantages,  uses,  and  comforts.  Crying 
may  be  active  or  passive,  audible  or  inaudible,  and 
its  comforts  compose  a  heterogeneous  assortment  of 
comforts  of  mind  and  bod\',  direct  and  indirect. 

Public  crying  is  generally  indulged  in  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  some  comfort  which  is  in  the  power  of 
another  to  bestow.  It  is  the  first  type  we  learn  to 
emplo}-.  It  is  quite  the  natural  thing  to  display  talent 
in  this  field  of  endeavor  at  the  tender  age  of  one  hour. 
According  to  tradition,  my  first  exhibitions  of  this  art 
were  given  for  the  benefit  of  my  father.  1  staged  these 
performances  from  twelve  to  four  for  many  nights.  I 
would  awake  and  see  the  moon.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  lie  in  bed  when  the  lure  of  the  night  calls  you  to, 
adventure.  I  would  merel\-  open  the  aperture  in  m\' 
face  designed  b\-  Pro\'idence  for  the  engulfing  of  nour- 
ishment, perform  a  few  contortions  of  my  vocal  chords, 
begin  filling  and  emptying  tear  ducts  with  cataractal 
velocity,  and  presto!  my  desires  were  fulfilled.  Will- 
ingly I  would  leave  to  the  world  weary  \outh  his 
yacht,  to  the  jaded  millionaire  his  limousine.  What  was 
all  that  when  compared  to  the  excursions  one  experienc- 
ed in  the  paternal  arms  over  the  bedroom  floor?  One 
could  cover  miles  and  still  be  near  home.  No  gasoline 
was  needed.  The  onI\-  self  starter  necessary  was  a 
fresh  wail.  i\ian>-  such  jo\'ous  rides  have  I  purchased 
for  the  price  of  a  few  salty  tears. 

When   older,    I    abandoned    temporaril}',    let    it   be 


said,  this  tearful  manner  of  persuasion.  A  substitute 
was  found  in  a  tawny,  yellow,  domesticated  beast  of 
the  feline  species.  This  animal  had  an  inherent 
tendency  to  dig  the  terminal  appendages  of  its  digits 
into  the  human  epidermis.  My  method  of  procedure 
was  quite  simple.  Whenever  I  found  m\'  perfectly 
necessary  plans  interfered  with,  1  would  grasp  the 
aforesaid  beast  tightly  and  allow  it  to  perform  the 
aforesaid  incisions  in  my  integument  until  my  family, 
fearing  my  permanent  injury,  surrendered  to  my  terms. 
However,  strange  to  say,  they  disposed  of  the  cat.  I 
resorted  to  tearful  arguments.  My  favorite  position 
at  such  times  was  extending  myself  horizontally-,  m\' 
back  conciding  with  the  floor,  my  pedal  extremities 
alternately  hitting  it  and  rising  into  the  air.  As  I 
grew  older,  this  method  did  not  alwa\s  assure  success, 
as  it  had  in  m\'  younger  days:  but  it  was  alwavs  on 
the  safe  side  to  try  its  powers. 

It  is  always  my  polic\'  to  make  individual  research 
upon  whatever  subjects  I  essay  to  discourse.  However, 
I  regret,  therefore,  that  as  to  the  greatest  use  of  public 
crying  in  >outh,  I  must  resort  to  hearsay'.  It  is  said 
that  weeping  accelerates  the  process  of  romance.  As 
illustrative  of  this  point  the  following  will  perhaps 
serve. 

Suppose  yourself  in  such  a  scene  as  this:  Moonlight 
is  shining  over  water.  The  rustle  of  the  wind  is 
heard  in  the  trees.  The  perfume  of  flowers  is  smelt 
on  the  breeze.  All  the  necessary  romantic  accessories 
are  present.  The  man  is  beside  >ou.  But  suppose  that 
he  has  forgotten  that  arms  were  designed  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  distance  between  vour- 
self  and  desired  objects.  The  correct  course  for  vou  to 
pursue  would  be  to  cry  plaintively,  yet  softlv  "Sniff, 
sniff,  boo-hoo!" 

"What,"  he  yvill  say,  "is  the  matter?" 

Cry  a  trifle  louder.  Folloyv  this  with.  "Is  there  some- 
one else." 

"No!"  he  yvill  almost  invariably  ansyver.  tempestu- 
ously and  shiekeshl)-.  "^'ou  are  the  onl}'  one." 

Then  he  will  place  a  kiss  on  your  lips,  a  ring  on 
your  finger,  and  a  frat  pin  on  your  dainty  waist  and 
begin  to  arrange  for  a  yvedding. 

Public  crying  is  indeed  a  maker  of  peace.  Private 
crying  is  often  a  keeper  of  the  peace.  If  you  become 
exasperated  and  fatigued  beyond  endurance  there  are 
two  courses  open  to  you.  Your  shattered  nerves  may- 
be alloyved  to  stimulate  your  tongue  to  rapid  propella- 
tion  and  sharp  lashing.  You  may  tell  your  husband,  or 
anv  other  inmate  of  the  household,  manv  things  \ou 
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have  neglected  to  mention  before.  If  \ou  are  wise, 
however,  >ou  will  merely  instruct  there  overwrought 
little  filaments  to  stimulate  your  tear  supply.  Quietly, 
in  a  dark  room,  unseen,  perhaps  unheard,  you  may 
burst  into  tears.  You  may  accompany  this  flood  of 
liquid  temper  with  beating  the  pillow,  but  this  is  not 
usually  necessary.  You  may  cry  and  weep,  and  weep 
and  cry,  until  your  nerves  are  too  tired  to  vibrate  more, 
until  your  body  is  exhausted,  until  the  combined  effect 
of  the  entire  process  is— sleep.  Thus,  crying  prevents 
insomnia  and  preserves  a  home.  On  such  occasions 
there  can  be  no  more  solid  comfort  than  that  obtained 
from  the  overflow  of  that  fountain  of  solace — our 
tears. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I   know  not  what  they  mean. 

Yet  do  they  bring  me  quick  and  sure  relief; 

And  may  a  memory  to  me  clings. 

Of  comforts,  clothes,  and  other  things 

Tears  bring  me  now  or  brought  in  da\s  of  \-ore. 


Now  the  Lid  Comes  Off 

Elizabeth  Duffy,  '25,  and  Lisbeth  Parrott.  '25 

We  have  begun  new  courses  with  new  teachers,  and 
■now  the  lid  comes  off!  And  to  answer  the  eternal 
question  of  the  instructors  of  }OUth  can  be  told.  From 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  of  teacher  to 
intercept  the  desk-to-desk  missives  which  absorb  the 
interest  of  their  charges^all  in  a  vain  attempt  to  dis- 
cover what  side  shows  have  swallowed  up  the  circus. 
But  they  have  obtained  only  fragments.  "Ear  hath 
not  heard  and  eye  hath  not  seen"  the  true  antics  of 
the  side  show.  The  following  example  of  what  goes  on 
under  cover: 

"Do  }ou  believe  in  immortality?" 

"1  don't  know.  Do  you?  Sometimes  1  don't  and 
sometimes  I  hope  I  do." 

"I  don't  consider  what  I  want  to  believe.  Are  you 
suflFiciently  sat  on?" 

"Why  not  consider  what  we  want;  it  concerns  us. 
If  there  is  immortality  it  is  an  institution  'of  the  people 
and  for  the  people.'  " 

"Certainly  it  is  by  the  people.  But  I  thought  we 
were  considering  what  is,  or  is  not,  true,  not  what  we 
would  like  to  be  true." 

"Well,  what  is  true  to  your  mind?  Do  you  think 
that  there  are  sufferings  worse  than  those  human  beings 
know  on  earth?" 

"I  don't  think  of  suffering  or  reward  when  1  am 
tempted  to  believe  in  immortality.  1  think  of  a 
spiritual  unitv  that  will  swallow  up  individualities." 

"Do  you  want  to  be  swallowed  up?" 


"No,  but— 1  am  not  very  influential  with  the  powers 

that  be." 

" — About  3our  spiritual  unity.  My  imagination 
fails  when  it  comes  to  imagining  a  spiritual  unity 
into  which  individualities  are  fused." 

"Well,  this  is  my  concept  of  it.  I  think  that  there 
is  individual  immortality  in  the  impress  that  every 
individual  leaves  the  world.  It  may  not  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  individual— but  what  difference 
does  that  make?  You  can  feel  yourself  allied  with 
great  spiritual  forces  working  for  good,  and  thrill  with 
pride  in  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  force  of  which 
you  are  a  small  and  unknown  part.  What  difference 
does  recognition  of  the  individual  make  if  he  is  con- 
tributing toward  progress,  toward  the  ultimate  goal, 
toward  the  triumph  of  'whatsoever  things  are  true  and 
beautiful?'    That  is  the  real  purpose  of  life,  isn't  it?" 

"It  would  take  a  great  soul  to  be  satisfied  at  the 
end  of  life  with  that;  for  even  some  one  who  was 
interested  in,  and  had  lived  for  the  millenium,  would 
want  to  exist,  even  though  unrecognized,  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  world  toward  the  goal  to  which  he  had 
contributed  his  life." 

"Perhaps  if  we  were  creating  the  world  we  might 
not  make  it  like  that;  but,  as  for  me,  I  believe  it  is 
that  way.  1  think  it  would  be  useless  to  dream  of 
individual  recognition  or  reward.  I  do  not  believe 
it  exists.  Then  what  are  we  to  do?  Be  discontented 
and  do  all  the  evil  possible  in  the  world?  Instead,  it 
appeals  more  to  me  that  we  shoulc'  ally  ourselves  with 
whatever  we  recognize  as  good,  and  thrill  because  of 
the  progress  of  that  good  and  our  own  contribution 
to  that  progress.  1  believe  that  it  has  thrilled  men  and 
it  has  satisfied  them — and  so  would  it  satisfy  us  if  our 
minds  got  accustomed  to  it." 

"But  can  we  get  accustomed  to  your  oblivion  creed?" 

"1  don't  know  positively  that  it  is  going  to  be  mv 
creed,  but  so  far  all  evidence  seems  to  me  to  point 
that  way." 

"I  used  to  believe,  myself,  that  the  individual  after 
death  is  dead,  but  I  am  about  to  outgrow  it.  Ma\'be 
}0u  will,  too,  my  chile." 

"Perhaps,  but  a  belief  is  not  necessarily  untrue  be- 
cause )0U  held  it  once  and  then  came  to  believe  some- 
thing else,  which,  because  it  came  later,  }'0U  call  prog- 
ress. Other  things  than  maturer  judgment  may  have 
caused  the  acceptance  of  the  new  belief— wanting  to 
believe  it,  for  instance.  But  1  am  not  saying  that  I 
have  found  a  belief  that  I  think  1  can  cling  to  always. 
1  don't  know." 

"iVle  neither." 
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The   Treasure-Seekers 

Jo  Grimsley,  '25 


Bozzle  Ellis  raised  his  glass  of  whiskey  about  an 
inch  above  his  generously  proportioned  nose  and  sigh- 
ed; he  looked  at  the  glass  apathetically  as  if  wondering 
what  was  the  use  of  drinking  it  because  then  it  would 
be  gone  and  there  would  be  another  one  to  drink.  He 
held  it  for  a  moment  thus,  musing  silently  as  he  rolled 
his  tongue  slowly  around  agatating  his  very  fat  cheeks. 
Then  he  suddenly  gulped  down  the  liquor  and  blinked 
solemnly   several   times. 

"Look  not  on  the  wine  cup  when  it  is  red,"  he 
quoted  sanctimoniously,  wiping  the  back  of  his  huge 
hand  across  his  lips,  "But-hic-uh-hic-that  liquor  ain't 
red,  now  it  is,  boys?"  He  gazed  at  the  group  of  men 
with  a  dim-eyed,  appealing  air.  "1  say,  now,  it  ain't 
red.  That  there  licker  is  good'n  yaller,  good  ole  On- 
slow County  Corn.     Ain't  it  yaller,  now?     Ain't  it?" 

"Its  yaller  enough,  alright,  Bozzle.  And  it  got  enough 
heat  to  be  blue  as  blazes.  But  then  I  reckon  maybe 
its  got  the  right  color:  just  suits  it,"  said  a  small  man 
with  a  shrivelled  face,  small  feet,  and  small  knotted 
yellow  hands.  He  was  a  not-large  individual  who 
would  have  been  insignificant  but  for  his  defiant  blue 
e\es  that  looked  mockingly,  skeptically,  sullenly  out 
upon  the  world.  At  times  the^-  shone  with  such  fierce- 
ness that  men  were  glad  to  stand  aside  and  concede  the 
point  in  question  to  him.  Now  he  looked  doggedI\' 
ahead  of  him  as  if  he  were  seeing  some  Arabian  Knights 
wonder,  a  strange  secret  in  which  no  one  else  might 
share. 

"That's  alright  about  the  color  of  the  liquor,  Bozz: 
but  )'ou'd  sho'  better  let  the  Bible  alone,  a  throwin'  off 
like  that.  1  tell  you  it  ain't  safe.  If  anything  wuz 
to  happen  to  you,  you'd  have  plenty  of  time  to  regret 
it  in.  S'posen  now,  yo'  rosin  bed  was  to  go  dry  to- 
morrer.  \  reckon  you'd  think  about  the  Lord  and  the 
Bible  and  a  heap  of  things  you  said — then.  1  ain't 
no  preacher,  Bozz,  but  you'd  better  lissen  to  that." 
This  was  Kim  O'Toonev  whose  theories  about  religion 
no  one  might  dispute.  In  theory  there  was  never  a 
firmer  Methodist;  but  his  heart  had  the  true  beat  of 
a  Catholic's.  He  thoroughlj'  believed  that  all  his  sa- 
loon sins  of  the  two  weeks  could  be  atoned  for  by  the 
stiff-starched  hour  and  a  half  of  "preachin'  "  that  he 
listened  to  on  every  "second  Sunday."  Nevertheless, 
he  didn't  believe  in  tempting  the  good  Lord  too  sorely 
on  these  saloon  nights.  Bozzle  gazed  at  him  stupidly 
and  belched;  his  great  bulky  mass  swayed  slightly. 

"I  don't  believe — 1  don't — b'lieve  nary  a  thing — 
uh-hic-uh — 1  don't  b'lieve  a  dam'  thing  in  \'our  Bible, 
so  help  me  Godl'Ceptin'  maybe  this:   joney  mought 


have  swallowed  that  'ar  whale.  But  ef  thar's  ever  been 
a  whale,  1  ain't  seen  'im  since  1  been  a'livin'  beside 
this  here  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  1  don't  believe  it.  Uh 
his!  An'  I'll  beat  up  any  man  here  that's  the  cause 
of  my  wife  finding  it  out."  He  flopped  heavily  like 
a  great  fish.  He  was  rapidly  becoming  very  purple; 
but  the  other  men  did  not  seem  disturbed.  Evidently 
they  had  heard  it  all  before  many  times. 

"That-ar  \aller  lickker  is  a-makin'  you  change  color, 
Bozz,  and  purple  ain't  so  becoming  to  3'ou  as  mought 
be.  Ain't  that  so,,  boys?  Even  a  sea-green  would  have 
looked  better  on  'im,  don't  y'think?"  pale  Eli  Frazzel 
asked  as  he  cocked  his  head  critically  on  one  side  and 
gazed  at  Bozzle.  Bozzle  turned  two  shades  darker 
and  glowered  at  the  frail  slimly  delicate  man  who  had 
spoken  to  him.  He  had  the  look  and  almost  the  roar 
of  an  anrgy  red  bull  as  he  spoke. 

"Eli  Frazzel,  you  long  lily-white,  pale-livered  critter, 
if  I  was  >'ou  I'd  be  a-wantin'  some  color  and  right 
much  of  it.  I  know  you're  malarial  fever,  but  that 
ain't  goin'  to  keep  me  from  sayin'  >'ou  look  like  a 
onion  with  all  the  color  biled  outer  it,  dead-whiter  than 
the  dead  itself.  You'd  make  a  ghost  look  blushin'  red 
if  she  was  to  meet  you  on  the  road  a-walkin'.  You 
dough-faced — " 

"Shut  up,  Bozz.  You  done  had  too  many  glasses 
even  if  1  am  a-sellin'  it  to  you,"  said  the  wrinkled, 
flabby-faced  bar-keeper  whom  they  knew  as  Ike  Bar- 
ber. "Set  there  an'  cool  yo'self  f'r  awhile.  An'  speak- 
in'  of  meetin'  ghosts  in  the  road.  Have  you  all  heard 
what  happened  over  t'  Cypress  Creek  Chapel?  Naw? 
Well.  I  declare!  Where  you  reckon  they  been.  Bern, 
if  the\'  ain't  been  a  hearin'  nothin'?  You  told  me: 
you'd  better  tell  them."  Bern  cleared  his  throat  im- 
portantl)'  and  all  the  men  turned  their  faces  on  him 
with  flattering  attention.  He  took  a  "chaw"  of  to- 
bacco and  looked  reflectively  at  the  bottles  behind  the 
counter  before  he  began. 

It  was  in  the  leisurelx'  manner  of  forts'  years  ago 
that  he  spoke  and  moved.  The  old  days  were  then 
in  their  most  leisurely  passage  \\'ith  plenty  of  liquor 
and  tales  to  pass  awa\-  the  time.  People  did  not  care 
much  then,  an\way;  that  is,  the  malaria-drugged 
people  of  the  coast,  the  remote  Carolina  coast  with  its 
deep-sucking  sand  and  interminable  hot  days,  its  quiet 
maters  and  marshes,  and  the  e^•e^-present,  all-invading 
malaria.  Things  dragged  themselves  along  without 
an\-  trouble  and  few  outsiders  ever  came  to  disturb 
the  hot  deadening  calm. 

"Aw,  ther  wasn't  much  to  it,"  Bern  declared  modest- 
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ly,  "I  couldn't  even  swear  to  the  truth  of  it.     But  here's 
how  1   got  it,  straight:    Buddy  Green  was  a  passin' 
along  by  the  chapel  last  Thursday  night.     He'd  been 
a-horseback  over  to  see  Mana  Thomas  an'  when  he 
left  her  house  it  was  a-lookin'  pretty  stormy.    She  ask 
him  to  stay  all  night,  but  Buddy  had  t'  git  that  boss 
home  f  r  his  Pa  to  drive  the  next  day.     So  he  set  out 
with  it  a'lightnin'  all  around  and  he  hadn't  got  fai* 
before  it  set  in  to  storm  f'r  almightly.     it  was  a  reg'lar 
summer  storm,  a'rainin'  an'  blowin':   thunderin'  and 
lightenin'  like  forty.     He  said  he  just  did  make  it  to 
the  chapel  at  Cypress  Creek  before  he  got  wet.     If 
he'd  a  had  time  to  think  about  it.  he'd  never  a  gone 
in  that  dark,  ghostly-lookin'  place,  I   tell  you.     Lord 
knows   1    don't  see  what   they  ever  put   a  church   in 
such  a  place  for,  anyway.     Well,   he  dashed  up  an' 
busted  in  the  door  just  as  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets. 
It  was  as  black  as  pitch  but  he  saw  his  horse  run  off 
under  the  walnut  tree.     So  then  he  crope  around  in 
the  dark  and  felt  his  way  along.     The  dark  was  so 
thick  that  you  could  almost  feel  it  and  grab  a  hand 
full  of  it.     Well,  he  crope  along  up  the  aisle  and  sat 
down  on  a  bench;  he  put  his  head  down  on  his  hands 
because  he  was  tired  out  an'  it  was  hot  as  hell  in  there. 
But  it  kept  a-lightin'  so  that  he  looked  up  an'  over  to 
the  East.     He  said  it  was  the  awfullest  sight  he  ever 
saw  in  his  life:  them  six  tall,  naked  church  windows 
a-blazin'   like  they  would  sure  burn   up,   and  castin' 
quick-blinkin'  lights  over  him  when  the  flashes  came 
like  as  if  they  had  been  three  awful  blinkin'  pair  of 
great  red  e\'es  a-burnin'  and  tryin'  to  drive  him  blind. 
He  was  so  blind  that  he  covered  up  his  face  again. 
Finally,  he  had  to  look  up  again — seemed  like  that 
lightnin'  just  drawed  him  to  look  up.     This  time  he 
looked  to  the  West  and — God  A'might}- — what  do  _\'ou 
reckon  was  a-settin'  right  thar  by  him  an'  had  been  a 
settin'  thar  or  a  sta\in'  somewhere  over  on  that  side 
of  the  church?    It  was  a  woman,  a  ravin'  crazy  woman 
with  her  long  black  hair  a-streamin'  and  her  eyes  a 
shinin'  worse'n  the  lightnin'.    She  was  grinnin'  worse'n 
a  crazy  skeleton  and  she  kept  a  runnin'  her  fingers 
over  the  blade  of  a  long  butcher  knife,  long's  a  sword. 
The   lightenin's   showed   him   all   this,   for   it   kept   a 
flashin'  continual  without  stopping.     She  was  a-settin' 
about  three  feet  awa>-  from  him  when  he  saw  her  and 
he  would  have  give  his  life  right  then  to  a  been  able 
to  run  and  get  awa\'  and  scream,  just  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  move.     But  he  couldn't.     All  he  could  do 
was  just   sit  there   froze  stiffer'n   a   horse  trough   in 
winter.     All  his  strength  to  move  or  scream  had  left 
him;   he  couldn'  do  nothin'  and  he  was  so  weak  all 
over  that   he   was   plumb    sick.      His    backbone    and 
marrer  and  even  his  ribs  was  all  froze  stiff.     His  eyes 
were  froze  too;  but  they  froze  tight  on  her.     He  was 


a-prayin'  for  strength  to  move,  but  his  prayer  wasn't 
answered  until  that  woman  made  a  move;  she  slid 
along  that  bench  towards  him,  still  a-grinnin',  and  she 
held  up  the  knife  like  she  was  gone  to  draw  it  on 
him.  Then  he  jumped  up  into  the  air  and  yelled  with 
all  his  might  and  dashed  out  the  door,  she  a  follerin' 
him.  While  he  was  a  gittin'  on  his  horse  and  a  backin' 
him  out  from  under  the  walnut  tree,  she  stood  in  the 
door  and  screamed  and  screamed  worse'n  an)thing 
that's  ever  been  born.  He  made  his  horse  fly  awav  in 
the  lightnin'  an'  rain;  but  he  looked  back  once  and  saw 
her  there  with  her  hair  fallin'  over  her  face  and  just 
a  screamin'."  The  men  were  silent  for  a  while.  Then 
Bozzle  blustered. 

"Bern,  d'j'ou  want  us  t'b'lieve  sich  damn  foolishness? 
How  did  that  woman  git  there?" 

"She's  ole  man  Hess's  daughter  an'  it's  ever  bit  true. 
She's  gone  so  craz}'  they  had  to  send  her  to  the  as- 
sylum.    Some  officers  come  and  got  her  j'estiddy.    You 

know,  they  don't  live  far  from  C>press  Creek 

It  shore  is  true.  Budd\-  has  been  as  nervous  as  a  cat 
ever  since.  He  said  he  couldn't'a  been  in  that  church 
more'n  ten  minutes  an'  yet  he  could  of  swore  that  it 
was  seventy  years  from  the  time  that  he  saw  that 
woman  until  he  got  on  his  boss.  If  }'0u  know  how 
slow  anybody  moves  in  a  real  bad  dream,  why  then 
y'  know  how  slow  Buddy  moved  if  y'  multiply  it  b\- 
a  hundred.  1  tell  \ou  1  don't  blame  that  boy  fer 
bein'  scared." 

"Ner  I.  I'd  'a  been  worse,"  said  Kid  O'Tooney. 
shuddering  honestly. 

"Wal,  now,  1  don't  know,"  said  Bozzle.  "It  looks 
to  me  like  if  he'd  a  had  any  sense,  he'd  a  thought 
right  then  an'  there  when  he  seen  her  that  she  wan't 
gonna  t'  do  'im  any  harm.  Hadn't  she  been  there  all 
the  time  and  didn't  she  know  that  Buddy  was  there? 
'Course  she  wouldn't  'a  hurt  'im.  Crazy  people  ain't 
so  dangerous  as  they  make  out.  I'll  bet  a  nickle  she 
was  tryin'  to  have  some  fun  out  of  Buddy  an'  scare 
him  up." 

"Uh,_Uh,"  grunted  Eli  Frazzel  in  unutterable  dis- 
gust. "Lissen  at  him  talk!  Lissen  at  him!"  The 
strange  eyes  of  Tode  Mills,  the  small  man  with  the 
small  yellow  hands,  flamed  with  a  frosty-white  gleam. 
He  had  drawn  himself  back  from  his  Arabian  Nights 
dream:  he  spoke  with  a  slow  labored  effort  as  if  he 
had  been  thinking  deeply,  and  now  spoke  in  soliloquw 
Everyone  listened. 

"Yeah.  That's  right,"  he  said.  "That's  it.  It'd 
ha\e  to  be  yeller.  That's  most  suited:  yeller  licker 
for  a  yeller  man  t'drink."  He  paused  and  fell  to  think- 
ing again,  after  the  manner  of  one  who  has  just  made 
and  revealed  a  profound  discovers'. 

"Tode    Mills,    don't   you   call   me   yaller,"   shouted 
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Bozzle.     "You  hear!     I   won't  have  nobody  a  callin' 
me — " 

"Aw  now,  Bozz,  quiet  down,"  said  the  bar-keeper 
smoothly.  "Tode  didn't  mean  a  thing  personal;  ain't 
called  a  single  name.  Ain't  you  been  a  callin'  Eli  all 
sort  of  queer  white-colored  names?  Well,  then,  you 
ain't  got  no  right  to  kick.  Besides,  remember  this:  it's 
always  a  hit  dawg  that  hollers." 

"Humph!"  said  Bern,  "You're  just  a  makin'  it  worse 
on  'im,  Ike.  Now  you're  a  callin'  him  a  yeller  dawg. 
1  tell  \-ou  what,  Bozzle,  I  wouldn't  stand  fer't,  not  a 
single  dam'  instant." 

"Bern,"  said  the  implacable  and  cool  Tode,  as  if 
he  were  still  lost  in  thought,  completely  ignoring  the 
fretful  fuming  of  poor,  fat  Bozzle.  "Chunk  that  plug 
er  terbaccer  and  I'll  tell  ye  a  real  happen-so.  ...  1 
know  you  all  know  about  ole  Uncle  Allen's  house  a 
burnin'  down ;  but  1  was  the  first  white  man  t'git  there 
on  the  scene  and  I'm  t'tell  you  how  it  happened  s'far 
as  I  know  and  what  I  saw. 

"It  was  two  o'clock  that  mornin'  when  I  waked  up 
pretty  sudden  and  just  happened  t'go  to  the  winder. 
There  1  saw  a  queer  light  about  a  mile  off,  a  sort  of 
glowin'  in  a  round  spot  above  the  trees.  I  knowed 
right  off  that  it  was  ole  Uncle  Allen's  cabin  b'cause 
that's  the  only  house  in  that  direction.  So  I  run  out 
and  got  on  my  hoss,  and  when  1  got  there  the  ole 
cabin  was  burnt  down.  1  wouldn't  a  thought  much 
that,  but  I  heard  the  niggers  a  moanin'  and  a  groanin' 
in  that  queer  kind  of  way  they  do,  a  sound  that  would 
set  any  man  crazy  in  just  a  little  while.  There  wuzn't 
but  three  or  four  niggers  there,  because  not  a  soul  lived 
within  a  mile  of  the  place,  and  they  wuz  half-asleep. 
1  heard  'em  groanin'  and  goin'  around  pokin'  here 
and  there  in  the  red-hot  embers.  There  was  a  kind  of 
pale,  sickly  moon  that  night,  just  enough  toi  see  by. 
1  tell  3'ou,  I'll  never  fergit  the  sight  of  them  niggers 
pokin'  around  and  groanin'  in  the  moonlight.  They 
looked  like  so  many  devils  a  rakin'  over  some  red- 
hot  coal.  Then  I  remembered  that  ole  Uncle  Allen 
was  both  blind  and  deaf;  he  couldn't  a  heard  or 
seen  a  fire  and  how  t'git  away  from  it.  1  had  a  queer 
feelin'  when  1  thought  of  that!  but  1  went  up  closer 
and  closer  and  spoke  to  the  niggers.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden  I  got  the  most  awful  whifi"  of  smoke,  smoke 
that  light  wind  blowed  to  me — an'  it  wuzn't  only  just 
pure  wood  smoke  from  a  log  cabin — it  was  human 
flesh  all  burnt  and  cooked  like  fat  meat.  I  turned 
sick  as  a  dog  and  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  wind. 
1  was  so  sick  1  had  to  sit  down  and  watch  the  niggers 
pick  up  the  bones  that  was  burnt  black  as  charcoal; 
the\'  piled  'em  up  in  a  heap  and  1  give  'em  the  sack 
offn  my  hoss'  back  to  put  'em  in.  All  the  time 
they  kept  a  sort  of  low  moanin'.     1  couldn't  hear  all 


they  said,  but  1  heard  his  daughter  say  she  oughtn't 
t'left  him  there  all  by  hisself  like  that  with  him  blind 
and  old  as  he  was.  Then  her  husband  kept  a  tellin' 
her  that  it  wan't  their  fault — hadn't  they  tried  t'make 
him  live  with  them?  His  brother  said  the  same  thing. 
'Yeah',  she  said,  'that  was  so;  the  ole  man  wouldn't 
live  with  nobody  and  he  wouldn't  let  nobody  live  with 
him.  He  was  just  obeyin'  his  ole  Marse  Ward.  Marse 
Ward  built  that  there  cabin  fo'h  him  during  de  wah  an' 
put  'im  there  to  live;  he  tell  him  never  t'leave  nor  let 
nobody  stay  dere  wid  him.' 

"After  the  niggers  got  the  bones  together,  1  got  on 
my  hoss  and  come  back.  An'  1  tell  you,  1  done  some 
thinkin'  on  the  way  back  1  got  t'figgering  out  de 
way  that  cabin  was  built,  one  side  a-facin'  the  river 
and  all  the  rest  a  thick  woods  with  jes'  that  little  round 
clearin'  there.  It's  the  lonesomest  spot  in  the  whole 
countr)'  and  the  out-of-the-wayest.  Nobody  ever  goes 
there.  It's  the  gossip  truth  that  old  Colonel  Ward 
built  that  cabin  away  oflF  there  six  miles  from  his  own 
plantation  and  put  that  nigger  in  it  durin'  the  war. 

"IVIor'n  that,  he  got  rid  of  all  his  family  silver  and 
money  about  then  just  before  he  went,  even  old  as  he 
was,  to  join  the  Confederates.  An'  you  know,  Colonel 
Ward  didn't  never  come  back.  An'  you  all  know  that 
mone}'  ain't  never  been  heard  tell  of  since.  .  .  .  Well, 
here's  what  1  figgered:  Old  Colonel  knew  the  Yainks 
wuz  comin'  through  here  an'  he  wasn't  goin'  t'be  here. 
So  he  built  him  a  stout  log  cabin  to  put  a  nigger  in 
that  he  trusted  more'n  anything  in  the  world,  old  blind, 
deaf  Allen.  Then  he  buried  that  silver  and  stuff  under 
the  cabin  in  a  deep  hole.  .  .  .  Now  tell  what  could  a 
been  any  safer.  If  the  Yankees  ride  up,  which  ain't 
likely,  to  that  lonely  place  in  the  woods,  what  do  they 
find  but  a  poor  ole  nigger  that  can't  see  nor  hear? 
Nothin!  ....  But  1  tell  you,  bo\s,  we  c'n  find  some- 
thing if  we're  willing  t'dig.  An'  there  ain't  no  cabin 
in  the  way  now,  remember." 

All  the  men  were  silent  but  deep  in  speculation. 
Tode  stretched  himself  carelessly  and  bit  off  a  chew  of 
tobacco  from  the  plug. 

"\\'hen — when  are  we  goin'  to  start,  boys?"  It  was 
the  thick  voice  of  Bozzle,  suffused  with  excitement. 
"I  say.  let's  don't  wait  an'  lose  that  chance.  Let's  do 
it  now,  tonight.     It  ain't  eleven  o'clock  yet." 

"I  c'n  git  a  couple  of  shovels  from  my  shed  nearby," 
said  Tim,  "and  Bern,  we  c'n  git  two  from  >'our  house. 
That'll  be  one  apiece  for  you'n  me  'n'  Tode  'n'  Eli." 

"What-cha  want  me  to  git?  What'll  1  git?"  whined 
Bozzle,  almost  frantic  at  being  left  out. 

"Lissen  to  me,  Bozz,"  said  Tode  sternl\\  "If  you 
want  ans-thing  to  do  with  this,  you've  got  to  do  exactly 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Rain  Drop  Sketches 

Kate  Hall,  '26 


I  think  Peter  Pan  thought  that  1  needed  my  little 
group  of  rain-drop  sketches.  Indeed,  my  little  gallerv 
of  delight  was  needing  dusting  and  replenishing,  for 
1  had  let  the  care  and  worry  of  the  past  busy,  troubled 
months  come  in  to  take  its  place  in  my  thoughts.  Peter 
Pan  is  particularly  interested,  you  see,  because  his  pic- 
ture has  one  of  the  places  of  honor  in  m\'  galler\-  of 
memory.  His  is  the  picture  that  helps  to  keep  me 
\oung.  It  is  the  one  of  him  standing  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  rising  river,  with  his  head  thrown  back, 
as  he  defies  disaster  by  sa>'ing,  "Death  will  be  a  great 
adventure."  Since  the  face  is  one  of  the  dearest  in  m_\' 
gallery  and  hangs  elsewhere  than  just  there,  Peter  Pan 
need  ne\er  fear  that  1  shall  forget  that.  However,  he 
must  ha\e  thought  that  1  needed  to  have  a  look  at 
the  rest  of  my  gallery,  because  he  sent  a  car  and  a 
friend  to  take  me  to  ride  that  afternoon,  and  then,  when 
we  were  well  on  our  wa\-,  he  sa\-  that  the  Weather  .Man 
provided  a  sudden  beautiful  shower,  to  ser\'e  as  the 
proper  setting  for  my  rain  drop  sketches. 

The\-  came  so  quickl\-,  one  after  the  other,  that  you 
would  scarcely  think  1  could  catch  them  and  hang  them 
in  m\-  gallery  walls  in  such  a  short  time;  but  Peter 
Pan,  who  is  ver\'  wise  in  his  eternal  3'outh,  knows  that 
my  memory  often  works  best  that  wa}'.  He  thinks, 
with  me,  that  we  to  often  try  to  snatch  all  the  beauty 
we  can  hold  at  once  and  cram  our  hearts  so  full  that 
we  cannot  enjo\'  it  as  we  should.  Just  as  if  one  bit  of 
beaut>'  is  all  the  beauty  we  shall  ever  see  in  this  world! 
He  and  I  like  sudden,  brief  glimpses,  for  we  have  learn- 
ed that  they  stay  sometimes  when  other  pictures  fade 
awa)'.  So  he  arranged  things  so  that  during  the  short 
time  that  it  took  the  car  to  roll  swiftly  down  one 
block,  I  could  see  all  three  of  my  lovely  little  rain  drop 
sketches. 

The  first  was  of  a  little  girl,  a  tiny  little  girl,  with 
tangled  curls,  who  was  running  and  singing  in  the  rain.' 
She  tossed  her  arms  out  joyfully  with  the  careless  grace 
of  childhood;  her  little  body  was  full  of  motion  as  she 


swayed  in  running;  and  her  little  head  was  thrown 
back  to  meet  the  big,  silver  drops  that  splashed  on 
her  upturned,  laughing  face.  He  used  to  love  them, 
too. 

I  had  no  time  to  look  again  before  we  had  passed 
her  b\-,  and  1  was  looking  at  Peter  Pan's  second  gift. 
This  time  it  was  a  little  boy  (Pe.ter  Pan  knows  that 
1  have  a  tender  spot  in  my  heart  for  little  bo>-s  just 
that  age),  who  was  struggling  manfull_\-  to  hold  a 
wriggly  little  white  puppy  in  one  arm  and  to  manage 
with  the  other  hand  an  umbrella,  which  was  so  much 
too  big  for  him  that  I  think  he  must  have  borrowed  it 
out  of  his  stor\-book  from  Jack-the-Killer's  Giant. 
There  was  such  a  comical  expression  of  dismay  on  the 
little  face  under  the  shock  of  straw-colored  hair  that 
1  wanted  to  laugh,  at  the  same  time  that  1  wanted  to 
jump  out  and  help  him,  but  the  car  flashed  on  through 
the  rain  to  m}'  last  picture. 

This  time  it  nearly  broke  mv  heart  indeed,  for  this 
picture  was  of  a  little  chap,  with  dark  e\es  and  hair 
like  those  of  someone  1  used  to  know,  and  he  was 
sitting  cross-legged  at  the  top  of  his  porch  steps,  look- 
ing out  at  the  big  pattering  drops  with  such  a  longing 
and  desire  in  his  wistful  little  face  that  1  wanted  to 
gather  him  up  in  mv  arms  and  take  him  out  to  pla\' 
with  the  rain  drops,  as  1  knew  he  wanted  to  do.  But 
before  I  could  even  look  a  second  time,  we  were  gone. 

I  felt  something  roll  down  my  cheek  and  fall  on  my 
hand,  and  wlien  1  looked  at  it,  it  sparkled  like  a  rain 
drop,  but  somehow  I  don't  think  it  was.  Just  then, 
the  sun  came  out  and  m\-  friend  spoke,  but  that  night 
when  1  was  alone  again  and  could  look  into  my  galler\'. 
1  found  that  Peter  Pan  had  helped  me  hang  all  the 
new  pictures  where  I  could  always  find  them.  1  found, 
too,  that  the  curtains  of  care  and  fret  had  somewhat 
rolled  away,  for  a  little  while,  an\way,  and  that  1 
could  see  all  my  old  pictures  of  delight,  as  well  as 
the  new  ones,  again. 


Twilight 

Louise  Farber,  '25 


Night  is  slowft',  imperceptably  falling.  Gradually 
the  glorious  colors  in  the  heavens  are  growing  duller 
till  all  nature  seems  clothed  in  a  dusky  coat  of  blue. 
Far  off  I  can  hear  the  melancholy  song  of  a  bird.  How 
sweet  and  plaintive  it  sounds.  Ah,  there  is  the  first 
star.  1  must  make  m>-  wish.  What'  a  foolish  habit 
and  yet,  it  is  one  of  the  childish  fancies  that  1  have 
never  outgrown.    Others  stars  are  appearing  suddenly. 


The  sky  is  dotted  with  the  twinkling  lights  that  blink 
so  sympathizingly  at  this  old  earth.  I  must  hurry 
and  make  my  wish.  .M\-  thoughts  tonight  turn  to 
home.  I  wonder  what  my  people  are  doing.  I  utter 
a  wish,  a  pra3'er  for  their  welfare  and  happiness.  Then 
I  go  to  my  work  happy  and  contented  and  strength- 
ened in  spirit. 
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Childe    Rolande    Redivivus 

(A  Fantasy) 

Charles  B.  Shaw 

(Reprinted  from  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly) 


To  begin  in  the  approved  Stevensonian  manner,  it 
was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  on  St)-x.  Old  Charon 
was  loath  to  ferry  me  across.  He  grumbled  discon- 
tentedly' about  people  who  would  visit  Hades,  about 
thoughtless  mortals  who  would  never  bring  down  to 
him  a  gasoline  engine,  and  about  innumerable  other 
incongruous  and  forgotten  matters.  Imagine  Charon 
talking  about  two-c\'lindered  marine  engines  and  the 
latest  lines  in  dories!  In  amazement  even  the  three- 
headed  dog  forgot  to  hark  triply. 

As  an  actor  loses  himself  in  his  part  and  yet  knows 
all  that  time  that  the  play  is  not  real,  so  1  was  con- 
stantly aware  that  this  was  only  a  dream.  Charon 
knew  it  too. 

I  was  aroused  from  reverie  and  inattention  to  b.is 
grumblings  in  time  to  hear  him  remark.  "You  mortals 
think  that  we're  old  fogies  down  here.  No  sir!  .Mot 
a  bit  of  it!  We  keep  abreast  of  the  times  up  above. 
We  know  modern  literature  and  modern  science.  We 
read  free  \'erse  and  Freud.  \\'e  know  that  a  dream  is, 
of  course,  a  wish  fulfillment.  Now,  like  a  mortal  real 
estate  agent,  1  aim  to  please.  What  wish  can  1  fulfill 
for  \ou?" 

1  pondered  deeply  on  my  many  wishes.  After  a 
pause  1  said.  "1  think  I'd  like  to  see  Robert  Brown- 
ing." 

Charon  consulted  his  directory.  "Browning,  R,  and 
E.  B.,  Hippocrene  Apartments,  Parnassus  Road.  That's 
over  in  the  sub-Adriatic  section,  but  I'll  take  you  there 
di recti \',  sir," 

1  remember  nothing  of  our  trip  through  Hades.  My 
memory  is  a  blank  until  the  moment  that  Browning 
and  1  were  seated  cozily  on  a  divan  discussing  the 
relative  merits  of  Abt  Vogler  and  Debussw  Brown- 
ing was  the  genial  and  cordial  man  1  had  always 
thought  him  to  be.  All  went  well  until  1  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  mention  Childe  Rolande. 

"I've  alwa\s  thought,  sir,"  1  remarked,  deferentiall\' 
I'm  sure,  "that  Childe  Rolande  was  a  bit  vague  and 
obscure,  that — " 

"Vague!  Obscure!  Bah!"  interrupted  Browning, 
rudely  and  emphatically  "People  who  say  that  have  a 
ver\-  limited  understanding." 

"But  that  is  what  many  people  say,"  1  defended 
m}self. .  "Now  of  course  everyone  knows  and  loves 
Evelyn  Hop;,  but  with  Childe — " 

"Rot!"  he  interrupted  again.  "An)-  child  ought  to 
understand  Childe  Rolande." 


"But  no  child  does,"  1  observed.  "Many  grown-ups 
don't  either." 

"There's  no  excuse  for  such  stupidity,"  muttered 
Browning.     He  was  quite  heated. 

"1  think,  sir,  if  you  would  be  willing  to  tell  me 
just  what  you  meant  to  bring  out  in  the  poem,  it — " 

"1  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  again  interrupted 
the  poet.  "Perhaps,"  he  added  sarcastically,  "you  think 
you  could  do  better?"  It  was  evident  that  1  had  touch- 
ed the  genial  gentleman  in  an  extremely  sore  spot. 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  1  protested. 

"1  belie\'e  you  do  think  so,"  he  mused.  "No  doubt 
\'ou  consider  yourself  a  mute  inglorious  .Milton.  Well, 
go  ahead!  Try  it — here's  a  subject  made  to  your 
hand." 

"No  indeed!" 

"Yes!"  he  insisted.  "These  carping  critics  who  say 
that  I'm  obscure!  Now  I'll  show  them!  Young  man, 
}'ou  try  to  write  Childe  Rolande  and  let's  sec  how 
successful  3'ou  are." 

"But,  Mr.  Browning—" 

"Enough!"  he  commanded  imperiously.  "You  must 
do  it.  No  refusal!  1  won't  say  One  Word  A4ore." 
Grandiloquently'  Mr.  Browning  left  the  room. 

The  memories  fade  again  for  a  while.  The  next 
thing  1  recollect  is  talking  again  with  Charon.  He 
obser\'ed  that  1  was  in  trouble. 

"Yes.  Indeed  1  am,"  1  said  in  answer  to  his  question, 
and  1  confided  the  whole  story  to  him. 

Charon  mused  for  a  while,  at  the  same  time  scratch- 
ing his  head  in  a  very  mortal-like  manner.  1  reflected 
that,  after  all  he  was  a  reasonably  pleasant  old  gentle- 
man. "1  hate  to  see  a  visitor  badly  treated."  he  at 
last  broke  the  silence.  "I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
We'll  run  over  to  the  .-Mbion  district  ami  drop  in  at 
the  Mermaid.  Perhaps  some  of  the  bo\'S  there  can  help 
N'ou  out." 

I  thanked  Charon  profusely. 

.\rrived  at  the  Mermaid.  Charon  introduced  me  to 
the  "bo3's"  and  explained  ni\-  predicament.  There  was 
Dan  Chaucer;  immortal  Sidney-;  the  Bard  of  Avon: 
rare  Ben;  Coleridge,  who  soared  to  elegize  an  ass; 
lamented  .^donais;  B\ron,  the  Pxthian  of  his  age,  the 
Pilgrim  of  Eternity;  Shelley,  the  pardlike  spirit  beau- 
tiful and  swift — all  these  and  countless  more  were 
there.  i 

"So  you  are  obliged  to  endeavor.  Sir,  to  retranscribe 
the  histor\'  of  Childe  Rolande?"  remarked  Dr.  Johnson 
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crustily."  "Sir,  felicity  attend  >ou  in  )our  retranssciib- 
bling."     Boswell  copied  down  every  word. 

"Yes,  sir,"  1  said  in  a  frightened,  weak  litle  voice. 

"1  would  suggest,"  said  Marlowe  approaching  me. 
"that  you  use  my  might\'  line.  It  has  been  tried  by 
many  others  and  has  always  been  found  to  be  remark- 
ably efficacious." 

"You  sound  like  a  patent  medicine  advertisement, 
Kit,"  remarked  Shakespeare,  coming  forward. 

"I  know.  Will,"  said  Marlowe,  "but  in  these  da>'s  of 
free  verse — ,"  he  broke  otT,  sighing  mournfuly.  "But 
you  will  use  it,  won't  \ou?"  he  asked,  turning  to  me 
again. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  1  assured  him. 

"There's  one  thing,  young  man,"  said  Shakespeare, 
"that  1  want  to  speak  to  \ou  about.  This  Browning 
\'0ungster  calls  himself  a  'writer  of  pla\s.'  How  do 
you  feel  about  that,  Ben?"  he  called  to  Jonson. 

"Did  he  know  much  Latin  or  Greek?"  enquired  the 
latter. 

Shakespeare  subsidetl  momentarily.  Then  he  ad- 
dressed me  again.  "As  an  eminent  authority  on  the 
subject — 1  speak  with  all  due  modesty — I  assure  you 
that  this  Browning  was  a  failure  as  a  playwright. 
His  forte  was  what  he  called  the  dramatic  lyric.  Now 
I'd  like  to  see  you  beat  him  at  his  own  game.  Inci- 
dentally, 1  have  a  fatherly  interest  in  Childe  Rolande. 
'Writer  of  plays!'     Humph!" 

1  perceived  that  here  was  an  aggravated  case  of 
professional  jealous\'.  "1  see  what  you  mean,"  1  re- 
plied. "You  suggest  that  1  have  Childe  Rolande  tell 
his  own  story?" 

"Exactly,"  Shakespeare  beamed. 

"Very  well,  sir."  1  agreed,  "I'll  try  it." 

Coleridge,  pausing  in  front  of  us  a  moment,  remark- 
ed casually  that  the  simplicity  of  The  Ancient  Mariner 
appealed  to  many  readers.  1  made  a  mental  note  of 
the  hint. 

The  kindly  Tennyson  next  approached  us.  Shakes- 
peare stepped  aside,  muttering  some  comparison  of 
Arthur.  Othello,  and  their  treatment  of  erring  wives. 
He  seemed  contemptuous. 

"Young  man,"  began  Tenn^'son.  "have  you  ever 
written  poetry?" 

Weakly  I  confessed  that  1  had  not. 

"I  was  afraid  so,"  he  continued.  "You  don't  look 
like  a  poet.  No  offense  intended,  of  course,"  he  added 
quickl)'.  "Now  you  understand  that  Robert  and  I 
were  always  good  friends;  but  then,  too,  we  were  always 
rivals.  To  be  quite  frank,  he  felt  rather  badly  about 
the  laureteship."  Here  Dryden,  Southey,  and  Words- 
worth strolled  by  together.  Tennyson  changed  the  sub- 
ject. "1  can't  imagine  what  has  come  over  Robert 
latel}'.     He's  a  changed  man — touchy  and  cross  and 


cantankerous.  1  sometimes  wonder  if  Elizabeth  and 
Xantippe  aren't  getting  too  intimate — but  you  didn't 
come  here  to  listen  to  Hadean  gossip.  You  sav  you've 
ne\er  written  poetry?" 

"No,  sir,"  1  again  assured  him. 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  a  hard  time  with  Childe 
Rolande  then.  I  have  a  plan,  however,  which  1  think 
will  solve  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  shouted 
to  Milton,  "please  call  the  meeting  to  order." 

Milton  did  so.  Suckling  and  Lovelace,  standing 
near  by,  grumbled  at  this  display  of  Puritannical 
authority,  but  Rossetti  informed  me  that  they  always 
did.  He  said  they  showed  no  respect  for  the  glory  of 
a  bygone  age. 

Tennyson  turned  to  address  the  meeting.  "Fellow 
poets  and  gentlemen,"  he  began. 

"I'm  glad  he  makes  the  distinction,"  muttered  Byron, 
at  the  same  time  glowering  at  Leigh  Hunt. 

"Fellow  poets  and  gentlemen,"  said  Tennyson,  "you 
have  ail  heard  the  predicament  in  which  this  young 
gentleman  has  been  placed.  1  have  learned  that  he  is 
not  a  poet.  We  shall  all  agree,  1  think,  that  to  rival 
our  esteemed  co-worker,  one  needs  must  have  at  least 
'ae  spark  o'  nature's  fire'." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  cried  Walter  Scott,  while  Burns 
blushed  fierily. 

"My  plan  is  this,"  continued  Tennyson.  "Obviousl\' 
the  }'oung  man  cannot  construct  his  own  poem.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  do  it  for  him." 

"Too  many  cooks,"  sententiously  interpolated  the 
advice-giving  Pope.  "Just  how  do  \ou  prospose  that 
we  do  this?" 

"Very  simply,"  replied  Tennyson.  "1  realize  that 
we  could  not  all  work  harmoniously  to  produce  a  new 
poem.     My  device  is  simply  this." 

"He  never  could  get  to  the  point, '  complained  the 
epigrammatic  Walter  Landor  savagely. 

"I  propose  that  we  throw  open  our  works  to  him. 
Let  him  choose  and  combine  what  he  finds — here  a 
little,  there  a  little;  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept." 

"A  giddy,  fantastic  idea — worth}'  on  one  who  wrote 
The  Princess.  Educated  women !  Women  and  learn- 
ing!"   This  in  contemptuous  tones  from  Tom  Moore. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  went  on  Tennyson,  "we  shall  not 
embarrass  our  young  friend  b\'  unnecessary  discussion. 
1  ask  you  to  put  the  question. 

"All  those  in  favor  will  so  signif\-  by  raising  the 
right  hand,"  declared  Milton.  I  a  moment  he  com- 
plained, "1  can't  see  how  the  votes  stand." 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  broke  in  Walt  Whitman,  in  his 
customary  rough  manner,  "it  passed." 

As  1  was  expressing  my  profuse  thinks  to  Tennj'son 
for   his    kindness,    Charon    appeared    in    the    spacious 
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lobb\-  of  the  Mermaid  and  beckoned  to  me.     \\'ith 
regret  I  said  good-bye  to  all  these  helpful  friends. 
"Weil."  asked  Charon,  "any  luck?" 
"\'e:s,  indeed!"  1  said,  and  told  him  of  Tenn\-son's 
proposal. 

"Very  generous  of  them  all,"  commented  Charon. 
"Is  there  ansthing  more  that  I  can  do  for  3'ou?" 

"If  it  won't  be  too  much  trouble."  I  said  hesitatingly, 
"I'd  like  to  talk  to  Childe  Rolande." 

"Nothing  simpler.  .\\.  present  he  is  boarding  with 
Benedick,  the  married  man.  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
have  taken  a  bungalow  whose  charm'd  magic  case- 
ments open  on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas,  in  fieery  lands 
forlorn.     I'm  going  over  that  way  now." 

Near  the  bungalow  we  saw  Childe  Rolande,  clad  in 
clanking  armor,  strolling  in  solitary  grandeur  along 
the  beach.  Charon  pointed  him  out  to  me  and  then 
hurried  awa>'  on  his  own  business. 

1  approached.  "Mr.  Rolande?"  1  said  interrogatively. 
He  stared  at  me  icily.     1  perceived  that  1  had  done 
something  \  ought  not  to  have  done.    "Childe  Rolande, 
sir." 

"Oh.  1  beg  your  pardon,"  I  faltered.  "1  saw  that 
you  were  grown  up,  so  1  thought — " 

"The  mistake  is  excusable,"  he  said  frigidl\'.  Then 
noticing  my  look  of  distress,  he  added  more  politely, 
"Can  1  be  of  service  to  you?" 

"Yes."  1  said,  assuming  my  best  reportorial  manner, 
"I  have  been  requested  by  .Mr.  Browning  to  re\\'rite 
your  histor,'."  1  thought  it  best  to  omit  further  de- 
tails.    "1  hope  you  don't  mind  double  dealing." 

"Not  in  the  least."  he  exclaimed,  satisfaction  beam- 
ing out  through  the  bars  of  his  \'isor.  "I'm  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are.  Of  course  I  like  Browning,  but  I've 
always  felt  that  he  didn't  deal  with  me  quite  plainl\- 
enough." 

"Just  the  way  I've  felt."  1  joined  in.  "Now  if  \'ou'll 
tell  me  your  story  I'll  do  my  best  to  express  it  com- 
prehensibly." 

"The  stors-  is  really  \'ery  simple,"  said  Childe  Ro- 
lande, modestly.     "Even  from  my  earliest  bo\hood  1 
felt  the  wanderlust.     It   grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
though   my  parents — Mother,  especially — tried  to  re- 
press it.     Their  efforts  were    in  vain.     1    remember, 
though,    at   one  time    1    was   so   disappointed   at   their 
refusal  to  let  me  trav^el  that  1   nearl\'  took  to  drink. 
The  temptation   passed,   however.     Finally  the   folks 
consented.     1  realized,  on!\'  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
1  should  have  envolved  some  scheme  or  philosophical 
SNStem  to  guide  me  through  life — but  it's  useless  to 
lock  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen." 
"Ver\'  true."  1  murmured. 
"1  was  sorr\'  not  to  ha\'e  had  this  guitling  light,  but 


1  soon  remembered  that  it  does  no  good  to  cry;  over 
spilt  milk." 

1   tried  blunderingly  to  be  sympathetic. 

"Though  1  often  despaired,  I  was  alwa\s  lured  on 
by  some  hope.  Despite  m\'  hopes,  however,  for  a  long 
time  it  seemed  impossible  that  1  should  ever  discover 
the  Utopia  1  had  set  out  for.  But  1  reflected  that  many 
other  men  were  also  seeking  to  gain  seemingly  im- 
possible goals.  What  others  men  were  doing  I  knew  that 
1   could  do." 

"Noble  resolve!"  1   interjected  admiringly. 

"After  many  years  of  wandering  and  ceaseless  search- 
ing. 1  came  to  a  strange,  far  distant  land.  One  night, 
after  1  had  lain  down  to  rest,  1  had  a  strange  dream 
or  vision  or  trance.  Whether  it  was  true  I  cannot  tell. 
I  seemed  to  have  a  double  personality:  part  of  me  was 
watching  the  rest  of  me  act." 

"Quite  modern  and  ps\choanalytic!"  1  exclaimed. 

"In  this  trance  1  saw  that  1  had  discovered  the 
long  sought  quest.  There  before  me  was  the  bleak, 
lonelw  rugged  turret — the  gateway  to  the  promised 
land.  1  approached  it  slowly.  Between  me  and  the 
battlement  ran  a  stream  which  I  was  unable  to  cross. 
1  tried  to  warn  m\self  of  impending  danger,  but  I 
stood  there  in  despair  and  dismay,  unheeding  myself." 

"Yes,"  1  breathed  breathlessl\'. 

"Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  me.  Near  the  bank  of 
the  stream  was  a  reed.  Although  1  had  never  associated 
with  lowly  born  artisans,  1  nevertheless  managed  to 
fashion  an  instrument  similar  to  the  pipe.  When  1 
had  finished  it  1  put  it  to  m}'  lips  and  blew." 

"Yes."  1  suggested  encouragingls"  as  he  hesitated. 

"That's  all  I  remember."  said  Childe  Rolande  sadl\'. 
"1  recollect  nothing  after  that  until  1  found  myself 
down  here  in  Hades.  That's  the  tale,  plain,  unadorned 
ani.!  unembellished." 

1  read  aloud  the  note  of  m\'  interview.  He  listened 
without  comment  and  then  assured  me  that  they  were 
the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  Childe  Rolande  had  in- 
terested me  so  much  that  1  regretted  to  leave  him.  I 
was  soon  forced.  howe\'er,  to  bid  him  farewell  and  set 
out  in  search  of  Charon.  The  old  gentleman  was  easilx" 
found — e\'er\bodv  in  Hades  knows  him. 

"Well?"  he  greeted  me. 

"\'ery  well,"  1  thanked  him. 

"Where  now?"  he  asked. 

"Home.  Ciiaron.  1  must  get  back  to  my  library  im- 
mediately." 

.■\s  Charon  grounded  his  bark  on  the  terrestrial  hank 
of  the  St\x.  1  jumped  out.  When  1  turned  around 
to  thank  him  for  his  courtes\-  and  kindness  he  had 
\anished — probahl\-   Big  Ben  frightened  him  awav. 

Breakfast  over  and  pipe  lighted.  1  strolled  into  the 
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study.  A  few  minutes  later  my  wife,  jiausiiif;  in  the 
cloor\va>',  demanded:  "What  in  the  world  are  xou  j^d- 
ing  to  do  with  all  those  books?" 

"Oh,"  1  replied  nonchalantly.  "1  think  I'll  do  a  little 
work  on  the  subject  of  Chii.de    F^olande    Redivivus" 

ARGUMENT 


llow  Childe  Rolande,  in  spite  of  doubt  and  despair, 
wandered  through  manie  a  distant  countrie  in  search 
of  the  Dark  Tower;  of  the  strange  things  that  befdl; 
and  how  be  blew  the  horn. 


THE  HERO  SOLILOQUIZETH  ON  HIS  WANDERLUST 

"1  cannot  rest  from  travel,  1  will  drink  {Tennyson) 

The  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  (Psalms) 

(Which  not  to  know  is  not  to  live  at  all)  {Wilde) 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  {Shakespeare) 

Till  love  and  fame  to  nothingness  do  sink."  {Keats) 

HE     PHILOSOPHIZETH     ON     THE     AIMLESSNESS  OP     HIS     PAST 

SEARCH 

I  from  this  moment  should  have  formed  some  plan;  {Shelley) 

So  might  1,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea  {Wordsworth) 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world,  {Tennyson) 

Sustained  and  soothed  bv  the  unfaltering  trust,  {Bryant) 

(Proud,  then,  clear-eyed  and  laughing)  go  to  greet  {Brooke) 

Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death  {Shakespeare) 
Rocks,  caves,  bogs,  dens,  lakes,  fens,  and  shades  of 

death.  {Milton) 

THOUGH  OFTEN  DOWNCAST,  THE  CHILDE  WAS  EVER  LURED  ON 

BY  HOPE 

How  oft  in  spirit  have  1  turned  to  thee,  (Wordsworth) 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair?  {Milton) 

But  Hope,  the  charmer,  lingered  still  behind.  {Campbell) 

It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light:  (Hunt) 

Hope  was  seen  beaming  through  the  mists  of  fear,  (Shelley) 

White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea.  (Byron) 

HE  APOSTROPHIZETH  HOPE 

0  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope!  {Milton) 

Sweet  Hope!  Ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed!  {Keats) 

Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  {Pope) 

Mine  ancient  wisdom   and  austere  control:  (Wilde) 

Guide  and  support  and  cheer  me  to  the  end!  (Wordsworth) 

HE  MEDITATETH  ON  THE  VANITY  OF  HIS  UTOPIAN  QUEST 

\'ain,  \er\-  vain,  m\-  wear\-  search  to  find,  (Goldsmith) 

Far   from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,  (Gray) 

The  undiscovered  countr\'  from  whose  bourne  (Shakespeare) 

Eternal  jo\'  and  exerlasting  love,  (Otway) 

In  all  their  amethystine  panoply,  (Wilde^ 

Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom  (Shakespeare) 

To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  (Milton) 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns.  (Wordsi^orth) 


HE  RESOLVETH  THAT  HE  SHALL  NOT  BE  OUTDONE  BY  OTHERS 

But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity.  {Byron) 

Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  death,  (Tennyson) 

Who  cr\-  for  shadows,  clutch,  and  cannot  tell  (Brooke) 

The  path  which  leads  to  immortality:  (Shelley) 

Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave:  (Bvron) 

.\nd  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  (Shakespeare) 

To  search  with  wamlcring  quest  a  place  foretold.  (Milton) 
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To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscovered  lands, 
Forget  all  times,  all  seasons,  and  all  change 
Amonaj  new  men.  strange  faces,  other  minds. 


{Shelley) 
{Milton) 
{Tennyson) 


AS  IN  A  TRANCE  AT  LAST  HE  REACHETH  THE  LONG-SOUGHT 
TOWER,  AND  DESCRIBETH  WHAT  HE  SEETH 


1  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers. 
The  mountain  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew. 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Just  hid  with  trees  and  sparkling  with  a  brook. 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 
'Mid  groves  and  copses,  once  again  I  see 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storm  of  fate, 
His  healthful  spirit  eager  and  awake,  .  .  . 
Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end' 

AND  WHAT  HAPPENETH 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place 
Beside  the  shore  of  the  small  stream  he  went;  .  .  . 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 
Startled  by  his  own  thoughts  he  looked  around. 
But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwined, 
Through  thick  and  thin,  both  over  bank  and  bush. 
The  vines  in  rows,  each  impaled  on  its  stake. 


{Byron) 

{Shelley) 

{Wordsworth) 

{Tennyson) 

(Marlowe) 

{Dry  den) 

{Shakespeare) 

{Johnson) 

(Hunt) 

(Milton) 

(Wordsworth) 

(Pope) 

(Keats) 

(Spenser) 


(Coleridge) 

(Shelley) 

(Dryden) 

(Shellev') 

(Milton) 

(Spenser) 

(Rroii'ning) 


HE  RE-ENACTETH  THE  SCENE 

He  paused,  and  ere  he  could  resume,  1  cried:  (Shelley) 

"Hard  are  the  ways  of  truth  and  rough  to  walk.  (Milton) 

Must  helpless  man  in  ignorance  sedate.  (Johnson) 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk,  through  a  world  of  tears,       (Shelley) 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and    that  path  alone?"  (Cowper) 

HE  FINDETH  NO  HORN 

There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity.  (Shakespeare) 

Necessity,  the  mother  of  mvention,  (Farquhar) 

Servant  of  God,  and  master  of  all  things,  (Bailey) 

Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes.  (Moore) 

BUT  PASHIONETH  ONE 

Beside  the  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched:  (Shelley) 

For  in  yon  stream  there  is  a  little  reed,  (Wilde) 

,-\nd  his  tremendous  hand  in  grasping  it.  (Keats) 


THE  END  OF  THE  QUEST 

\\'hen  he  had  wrought  the  lovely  instrument,  (Shelley) 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe.  (Milton) 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet  whence  he  blew  (Wordsworth) 

"Childe  Rolande  to  the  Dark  Tower  came!"  (Shakespeare) 
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A  Quebec   Sketch 

Maude  Goodwin,  '25 


The  Italians  have  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  their 
jewel  cits-  in  tiieir  old  sa\ing  "See  Naples  and  die." 
But  it  seems  that  the  French  Canadians  pay  one  even 
more  beautiful  when  they  say,  "See  Quebec  and  live 
fore\'er."  Indeed  that  is  what  one  feels  as  he  stands 
on  the  heights  of  the  old  citadel  there.  To  the  left, 
upon  the  northeast  slope  of  the  bluff,  is  the  quaint  old 
cit\'  of  Quebec  with  its  thick  stone  walls  and  narrow 
cobble  stone  streets.  Below  the  foot  of  the  bluff  is  the 
blue  St.  Lawrence  which  hurries  on  to  greet  the  St. 
Charles  River,  with  which  it  broadens  its  expanse  and 
disappears  between  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance. 
Across  the  river,  on  the  gently  rolling,  green  hills  the 
grey  walls  and  arsenel  of  another  fortification  bask 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  Along  the  green  valley  that 
seems  carefree  and  content  in  its  love  for  the  great 
river,  being  reassured  by  the  austere  fortress,  are  scat- 
tered numberless  little  French  villages.  These  little 
villages  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  little  white 
peasant  cottages,  with  their  happ\'  red  roofs,  hovering 
close  about  a  grey  stone  church,  whose  slender  spire 
pierces  the  clear  blue  sk\'  in  constant  aspiration  and 
seems  to  insure  the  peace  and  tranquilit)'  of  the  simple 
life  of  the  peasants  about  it. 

It  is  this  picture  of  the  grey  spire  against  the  skv. 
and  of  the  little  white  cottages  so  near,  that  reminds 
one  that  "Canada  is  a  countr\'  of  churches." 

This  impression  recurs  often  as  you  drive  north  of 
the  cit\-  over  the  twentx'  miles  to  the  little  village  of 
Beaupree.  where  there  is  probabl\'  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  churches  in  Canada.  Had  you  gone  there 
four  \-cars  ago  \ou  would  have  seen  a  church 
of  gre\'  stone,  larger  than  most  of  the  others,  and  its 
spire  topped  b\'  a  guilded  statue  of  St.  Anne  with 
the  infant  \irgin  in  her  arms.     It  is  for  this  saint,  the 


Mother  of  the  Virgin  iVIary  that  the  church  is  named 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupree. 

It  is  the  patronage  of  Saint  Anne  and  the  many 
miracles  performed  in  her  name  that  have  made  the 
church  famous  and  the  object  of  thousands  of  pil- 
grimages every  summer.  Many  features  of  interest 
have  gathered  there  thru  the  \ears;  the  collection  of 
precious  gifts  and  jewels  brought  or  sent  by  the  Cath- 
olic royalty  of  Europe  for  generations;  or  priceless 
relics  gathered  thru  the  centuries  and  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land.  Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is 
the  collection  of  crutches,  the  gifts  of  those  whom  faith 
and  St.  Anne  have  made  whole.  These  form  towering 
pyramids  about  the  columns  at  the  back  of  the  nave. 
With  them  also  are  numbers  of  metalic  braces  for  de- 
formed limbs  or  twisted  backs  and  several  roller  chairs. 

As  you  look  at  them,  wondering,  the  young  priest, 
who  is  guiding  you  thru  the  church  and  its  labyrinth 
of  surrounding  chapels,  shows  you  an  intricate  brace 
for  a  little  back  and  tells  you  of  the  little  crippled  boy 
of  five  who  had  worn  it  when  his  mother  brought  him 
there,  all  the  wa\'  from  New  York.  "And  when  he 
came,  after  all  the  doctors  had  failed,  he  was  healed 
by  our  holy  saint,"  says  the  priest,  as  he  crosses  him' 
self.  "He  went  away  laughing  and  happ\-,  a  strong, 
whole  little  child." 

That  would  have  been  four  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  church  has  been  burned,  but  the  statue  of  the  saint 
was  miraculousI\'  saved.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt, 
though  not  in  its  former  splendor,  and  if  you  should 
go  there  now  there  would  be  other  crutches  left  bv 
others  who  have  been  made  whole.  A  \oung  priest 
would  come  down  from  the  monastery  on  the  hill  to 
show  you  the  wonders  of  the  sacred  place.  He  would 
look  at  you  with  calm,  peaceful  eyes  that  believe,  and 
tell  v'ou  the  story  of  a  little  cripple  boy,  too. 


Realization 

Lisbeth  Parrott,  '25 


At  college  we  spoke  of  freedom- 
How  we  loved  the  vast  wide  spaces — ■ 
How  we  would  live  in  search  of  truth 
And  seek  to  serve  our  fellowman 
Without  thought  of  self — 
And  how  we  would  not  be  sold  for  gold. 

But  mc  must  live 

And  bread  is  the  staff  of  life. 


recurrmg 


Here  in  this  droning  oft'ice 

The  monotone  of  the  electric  fan, 

Paralizes  the  brain. 

It  is  the  iron\'  of  America 

That  she  has  car\ed  the  eagle,  who  like  me. 

Would  soar  into  the  high    vault  of  heaven, 

L'pon  her  golden  dollar — 

A  graven  image  before  which  the  strong  bow  down. 
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College  Spirit  and  Self  Development 

Elizabeth  Dnfjy,  '23 

College  spirit  as  it  is  commonly  understood  is 
one  of  the  most  damning  influences  on  the  campus. 

If  b\  college  spirit  we  meant  the  ideals  of  our 
alma  mater,  support  of  the  causes  she  stands  for, 
deepest  consideration  for  her  welfare,  ti.ere  would  be 
no  one  of  us  who  would  not  preach  the  doctrine  of 
this  spirit.  It  is  the  attitude  which  a  great  college 
engenders  in  her  students  and  expects  to  remain  with 
them  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives. 

But  such  is  not  college  spirit  as  we  know  it.  The 
phenomenon  is  more  nearly  described  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  this  sort:  "Oh  come  on  and  go  out  for  it!  Have 
3'ou  no  college  spirit?"  And  every  sort  of  activity, 
worthless  and  valuable,  is  launched  in  the  name  of  the 
college  and  supported  in  the  name  of  college  spirit. 
It  does,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
stifle  independent  thinking  and  development  along  in- 
dividual lines.  One  girl  who  had  been  constantly 
engaged  in  student  activities,  in  the  name  of  college 
spirit,  was  heard  to  say  that  she  felt  that  everything 
she  had  had  been  drained  from  her  and  that  she  had 
recei\'ed  scarcely  enough  to  keep  herself  going. 

The  college  exists  for  fullness  of  development  in  the 
students,  and  if  "college  spirit"  interferes  with  this — • 
then  what  we  are  cultivating  is  not  the  spirit  of  our 
college.  College  days  are  for  storing  up  a  great  wealth 
of  ideas,  ideals,  and  purposes;  for  bringing  out  dimly 
formulated  thoughts;  for  improving  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  the  individual.  We,  as  college  students, 
often  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  an  ideal  of 
self-development,  such  as  this  one,  is  selfish  and  un- 
worthy. We  lose  the  far  vision  of  developing  that 
we  may  later  serve.  And  for  this  purpose  our  college 
exists!  Is  is  rather  ironical  that,  for  serving  an  in- 
stitution which  exists  solely  for  their  development, 
students  fail  to  develop. 

This  is  not  an  attack  upon  student  activities — that 
is,  not  upon  most  of  them,  for  most  of  our  college 
organizations  are  essential  to  the  highest  de\elopment 
of  the  student.  But  let  this  development  be  always 
our  criterion.  There  are  countless  martyrs  among  the 
students — martyrs  to  college  spirit  in  all  of  the  rami- 
fications, martyrs  to  a  misunderstood  college  spirit 
which  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  our  college 
nor  of  those  who  perpetuate  his  ideals. 


Grey  Sea 

Sam  Davis,  '25 

I  stood  at  the  shore  of  the  ocean  to  find  a  world; 
of  gre_\'.  Grey  sky,  grey  sea  stretching  away  in  deso- 
late monotony!  There  was  no  change,  no  variation 
except  where  the  world  ended  out  there  where  sea  and 
^ky  met  in  a  line  darker,  grever  than  the  rest. 

How  different  from  the  ocean  1  had  seen  in  June  and 
July  was  this  waste  of  late  October!  Then  it  had  been 
at  its  play,  in  a  world  of  blue  and  white.  The  blue 
waves,  capped  with  white  had  rolled  in  from  a  world 
of  darker  blue.  They  had  become  huge  breakers  at 
the  reef,  to  seethe  in  white  foam  to  the  wet,  almost 
golden  sand  of  the  shore.  Behind  had  been  the  white, 
gleaming  sand,  its  dunes  covered  with  the  long,  wav- 
ing sand  ferns.  And  over  it  all  had  been  a  sky  of 
azure,  flecked  with  small,  white  wisps  of  clouds.  The 
sun  had  smiled  then,  and  the  whole  world  had  been  at 
its  play. 

But  now!  There  was  no  sun;  just  greyness!  Even 
the  sands  seemed  grey  and  lifeless,  moved  only  rarel\' — 
and  then  but  slight!}' — by  a  dead  bit  of  breeze  from 
the  sea.  1  he  dunes  were  bare  except  where  here  and 
there  a  long  blade  of  the  ferns  stood,  stark  and 
lonel}-,  offering  no  companionship,  even  to  each  other. 
How  gay  and  light  they  had  been,  swinging  and  sway- 
ing in  the  summer  winds! 

But  this  greyness  was  nothing  to  the  greyness 
of  the  sea.  Even  the  horizon  seemed  closer  out  there 
where  sea  met  sky  in  a  dark  line.  From  there  the 
swells  came  in.  Not  the  short,  blue,  almost  dancing 
waves  of  the  summer,  but  long,  low  swells  that  seemed 
too  lifeless  to  break  even  at  the  reef.  But  now  they 
broke.  But  how  differently!  In  the  summer  the\'  had 
broken  to  dash  over  one  another  to  reach  the  glistening 
shore.  Now  they  came  slowl>-,  lifelessly,  to  roll  in  gre\- 
foam  on  the  grey  shore.  On  either  side  the  foam  made 
a  long  line  of  lighter  greyness  that  was  more  desolate 
from  its  so  near  approach  to  white. 

A  mist  drove  in  from  the  ocean  on  a  lifeless  breeze, 
chilling  the  face  of  the  sea  chilled  the  heart.  Far  away 
some  steamer  left  behind  a  long  line  of  smoke — grey. 
This  was  the  one  touch  of  life  in  the  desolate  scene. 
The  ship  bore  life,  unseen  but  welcome  as  a  touch  of 
something  that  lived  and  was  not  grey. 


October    Poplar    Leaves 

These  are  the  golden  banners  of  a  knightly  host 
Waving  against  a  blue,  sunlit,  October  sky. 
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The  Egotistical  Byron 

Lisheth  Parrott,  '25 


Byron's  hero  is  not  the  repentant  Mariner,  or  faith- 
ful Michael,  but  Byron  himself.  "All  the  world's  a 
stage,'"- — and  Byron,  the  actor  on  it  seems.  He  turns 
the  spotlight  on  himself  and  then  pretends  indiffer- 
ence to  the  world's  concern. 

B)ron  lives  the  part  of  Don  Juan  who  is  continually 
burdened  with  the  love  of  women: 

"She  rose,  and  amusing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 
Herself  upon  his  breast 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath  and  pride: 
\\'ith  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound." 
His  master/  of  women  seems  to  sooth  his  vanity  and 
he  makes  the  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  almost  solely  a  series 
of  love  affairs.  Chiide  Harold  becomes  bored  with 
pleasures  of  a  material  world;  and  once  his  appetite 
is  appeased  no  spur  except  ambition  can  prick  his 
hardened  soul.  But  here  B\ron  interposes  with  the 
idea  that  fate  has  worked  against  him.  He  is  self- 
centered  and  can  interpret  life  only  in  hostile  relations 
to  himself: 

"He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops 

Shall  find  the  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds 

and  snow. 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below." 
It  is  true  that  the  poet  must  look  inward  and  under- 
stand his  own  feelings  if  he  is  to  write  about  human 
emotions.  Poets  examine,  however,  their  inward  life 
from  different  points  of  view:  one  attempt  to  inter- 
pret his  thoughts  and  emotions  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  in  order  to  understand  universal  truths  and  the 
basic  elements  of  human  nature;  the  other,  which  is 
Byron  himself,  considers  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  not  a  unit  by  which  to  know  the  whole,  but 
as  an  exception,  as  not  tiie  means  to  the  end,  but  the 
end  itself — the  end  being  the  interpretation  of  a  bizarre 
character  which  is  interesting  because  of  it  uniqueness. 
Bvron  put  himself  in  the  foreground  with  no  apologies. 
He  did  not  concern  himself  with  humankind,  but  with 
his  own  oddities  and  differences  from  other  men. 

"BjTon"  seems  to  be  Byron's  chief  center  of  in- 
terest. We  do  not  find  evidences  of  an  altruistic  spirit 
either  in  his  life  or  in  his  writings.  The  youthful 
Byron  affects  wickedness  (for  perfection  is  insipid 
in  this  naughty  world  of  ours!)  self-sophistication,  and 
a  mysterious  and  romantic  gloom  proceeding  from  a 
soul  which  the  world  cannot  understand,  so  it  seems, 
and  which  must  ever  be  at  war  because  it  cannot  brook 
the    restraints   which   conventional   society    imposes — 


and  then  proceeds  to  picture  himself.  He  intends  for 
us  to  be  interested,  and  we  are,  because  he  is  an  un- 
usual personality. 

He  wrote  most  of  his  poetry  in  vengeance  to  return 
thrust  for  every  thrust  which  society  made  upon  him, 
partly  through  human  weakness  and  partly  in  protec- 
tion of  itself.  His  was  a  self-justification  motive:  and 
Byron  was  sufficiently  egotistical  to  believe  himself, 
and  not  society,  justified;  so  he  proceeds  to  lay  bare 
the  obscenities  of  the  degenerated  London  society.  He 
was  partially  right.  From  his  intimate  contact,  he  had 
learned,  with  bitterness,  the  fickleness  of  the  leisured 
upper  circle,  and  he  had  seen  the  wickedness  that  goes 
on  beneath  the  external  self-righteousness.  Seeing  these 
things  and  understanding  the  pettiness  of  the  life  of 
this  class,  he  might  have  grown  from  out  its  little  realm 
to  a  realm  of  truth,  but  for  his  egotism.  His  vanity 
felt  every  wound  and  he  squandered  his  energy  in 
bitter  retort.  He  could  not  get  away  from  centering 
on  self.  He  affects  a  defiant  swagger  and  strides  away 
to  the  solitary  and  waste  places  of  Nature  to  brood 
with  self-pity  on  vengeance.  But,  no  matter  how 
scornful  and  defiant  he  is  he  strides  away,  he  always 
makes  sure  that  his  audience  is  looking — he  cannot  for- 
get it. 


A   Lament 

Hail  ye,  O  autumn  winds, 

Summer  is  dead! 

The  sweetest  flowers  of  the  season  die, 

Chill  winds  through  thinning  branches  sigh; 

The  tender  leaves,  all  withered,  low  must  lie, 

Because  fair  summer  now  is  fled. 

Hail  ye,  O  autumn  winds. 

Summer's  no  more! 

The  rose's  petals,  white,  will  soon  be  shed. 

The  branches  green  now  turn  to  flaming  red, 

And  winter  comes  apace  with  hast'ning  tread 

Because  fair  summer  now  lies  low. 

Hail  ye,  0  autumn  winds, 

With  sound  forlorn ! 

Hopes  which  the  summer  brought  all  faded  lie. 

We  see  her  sad  retreat  with  many  a  sigh. 

As  one  b\'  one  her  loving  children  die, 

And  for  fair  summer  now  we  mourn. 
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Explanation 

Sam  Davis,  '25 


Jimmy  Jones  sat  upon  the  steps  of  his  home  and 
gazed  bitterly  and  conconsolately  upon  a  world  that 
was  certainly  cruel.  At  his  feet  lay  Stubby,  curled 
into  a  dirty,  yellow  mass  from  which  two  soft  brown 
eyes  looked  sympatheticall\-  into  his  young  master's 
face. 

But  if  the  eyes  were  sympathetic,  they  were  as 
puzzled.  Stubby,  even  with  all  his  dog  wisdom,  didn't 
understand  what  had  just  happened,  though  he'd  seen 
the  same  thing  many  times  before.  Jimmy  had  only 
gone  into  the  pantry  and  partaken  of  doughnuts  and 
bread  and  jam.  And  it  had  been  a  good  repast — 
Jimmy  had  given  him  several  licks  from  the  jam  spoon 
and  bites  from  the  doughnuts. 

But  Jimmy's  mother  had  come  and  Jimmy's  face 
had  told  the  tale.  His  master  wasn't  as  clean  as  Stubby 
when  he  ate.  Of  course,  given  time,  the  boy  would 
have  removed  all  traces  as  twelve-year-olds  know  how 
to  remove  them;  with  aid  of  the  tor^§ue,  dab  of  water, 
and  the  back  of  the  hand.  Towel  and  shirt,  always 
tell-tale,  are  never  used  in  such  a  process.  But  Jimmy 
had  not  been  given  chance  to  dispense  with  the  traces. 
A  whip  had  been  used;  and  since  then  Jimmy  had 
sat  down  rather  gingerly,  and  tenderly  rubbed  bare, 
brown  legs. 

No,  Stubby  didn't  understand  it  at  all.  So  he  lay 
at  his  master's  feet  and  looked  tenderly  and  sympa- 
thetically up  into  his  master's  set  face. 

Suddenly  Jimmy's  eyes  wandered  from  their  search 
into  space  to  look  down  at  Stubby.  Stubby  looked 
up  expectantly.  "Say,  Stubby,"  the  eyes  of  the  dog 
lighted  up  with  joy  and  hope;  a  short,  stubby  tail^ 
the  origin  of  his  name,  swept  the  pavement.  Jimmy 
raised  his  head  and  went  on,  "Folks  are  the  blamedest, 
hatefullest  things.  Aw,  gee!  1  didn't  mean  nothin'. 
She  just  didn't  give  a  feller  time  to  splain." 

Jimmy's  head  dropped  back  into  his  hands,  and,  as 
his  head  dropped,  he  fell  back  into  his  apathy,  con- 
tinuing to  look  out  on  the  world  with  hurt,  bitter, 
boy  eyes. 

The  expectant  look  died  from  the  eyes  of  the  dog 
and  the  tail  ceased  its  motion.  Disappointed,  the  dog 
kept  his  devotion.  Stubby's  eyes  never  wavered  in  their 
loving,  loyal  look  into  Jimmy's  face.  Occasionally 
he  blinked  or  assumed  a  hopeful  expression,  but  al- 
ways his  eyes  sympathized,  saying,  "I  know,  pardner. 
And  ain't  it  heck?  Folks  don't  understand  and  they 
never  let  a  feller  explain." 

Maybe  Jimmy  didn't  get  what  the  dog  was  saying. 


but  he  knew  that  Stubby  was  all  right.  Now  he  was 
too  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 

And  then  it  happened. 

Across  the  sunlit  yard  came  Baby,  the  DePurvev's 
big  Maltese.  Strutting  in  all  the  feline  glory  of  a 
long  pedigree,  heavy  white  fur,  and  evident,  if  as- 
sumed, superiority,  she  came,  the  bane  of  every  dog  on 
the  block.  And  Stubby  was  a  dog — a  red-blooded, 
if  yellow-furred,  dog — and  he  hated  every  cat  with  a 
dog  hate  for  that  animal.  There  was  one  exception 
to  his  hate,  however,  and  that  was  this  big  Maltese. 
His  feeling  for  her,  "hate"  in  no  way  described.  The 
sight  of  Baby  was  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull;  it  was  an 
irresistible  challenge  and  flaunt  in  the  face  of  canine 
aristocracy  and  of  any  decent  member  of  it. 

Stubby  took  up  the  challenge.  Forgetful  of  his 
sorrowing  master,  he  shot  off  across  the  lawn  towards 
the  Maltese.  This  was  an  entirely  instinctive  thing, 
as  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  catch  that  cat.  She 
always  beat  him  to  the  fence. 

But  toda}'  something  had  happened.  The  cat  had 
learned  by  experience  never  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
spot  in  the  Jones  yard.  Today  she  had  not  seen  the 
dog  curled  at  the  foot  of  the  steps;  and  her  over-con- 
fidence had  betrayed  her.  The  racing  Stubby  was 
beating  her  to  the  fence;  all  escape  by  the  fence  was 
cut  off. 

Swiftly  swerving  in  her  course  the  cat  made  for  the 
Jones  barn,  situated  well  back  in  the  yard.  Here  was 
Jimmy's  playhouse  and  retreat,  from  which  Stubby 
was  barred  by  master's  orders.  He  might  live  just 
outside  or  go  in  when  special  permission  was  granted. 
But  he  knew  never  to  enter  without  it.  The  barn  was 
not  used  by  any  of  the  famil\'  but  Jimmy.  Over  it 
he  held  full  sway.  And  Jimmy  had  decreed  that 
Stubby  should  stay  outside,  usuall\-  as  guard,  for  his 
"castle." 

Within  this  castle  was  Jimmy's  inmost  sanctuary, 
the  old  harness  room.  This  the  rover,  the  pirate,  the 
robber,  the  Indian,  the  cowbo\',  or  the  Jimm\-  in  any 
role,  had  as  his  cave  and  hiding  place  both  for  him- 
self and  his  treasures.  This,  of  all  places,  was  most 
denied  to  the  dog. 

Swiftlj'  the  cat  raced  across  the  yard,  the  yelping 
dog  after  her.  She  entered  the  barn,  and,  for  the 
second  time  that  day.  Stubby  forgot.  He  scurried  in 
after  her.  Around  the  barn,  up  and  down  raced  the  cat 
and  pursuer.  Then  the  badly  frightened  cat  found 
refuge  in  the  slightl)'  open  door  of  the  harness  room. 
She  entered,  the  dog  immediately  after  her.     He  had 
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forgotten  for  the  third  time. 

Then  came  the  tragedy. 

Something  fell  and  crashed  about  Stubby's  ears, 
creating  an  awful  din.  For  minutes  the  room  re- 
sounded to  the  overturning  of  boxes  filled  with  a  boy's 
treasures.  Iron,  brass,  tin,  glass — metals  in  man\'  forms 
were  precipitated  into  the  mass. 

The  cause  of  the  ruin  will  never  be  known.  The  cat 
had  entered,  the  dog  had  followed  so  soon  after  as  to 
make  the  intervening  time  negligible,  the  crash  had 
come,  and  a  white  body  had  flashed  out  of  the  door 
to  safety,  while  a  yellow  pup  surveyed  the  ruins. 
Stubby,  now  remembering,  stood  quivering  in  the  mass. 
He  had  forgotten  the  cat  in  the  greater  crash  and  then 
remembered  the  orders  of  his  master. 

Then  Jimm\'  came.  He  had  quickly  bounded  after 
the  dog  as  Stubby  had  started  his  mad  chase,  but  he 
had  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  animals.  Now, 
he  had  overtaken  them — to  find  Stubby  in  the  midst 
of  the  downfall.  Bitterness  and  hurt  from  his  recent 
punishment  had  vanished  in  the  zest  of  the  chase. . 

'Now,  as  he  stood  and  saw  the  dog  surrounded  by 
all  his  well-loved  and  long-treasured  wealth  a  great 
rage  seized  him.  He  had  told  that  blamed  dog  to 
stay  out  of  there!  Motionless  he. stood  and  surveyed 
the  ruins  of  what  was  intrinsically  worthless,  but  which 
was  to  him  priceless.  His  hand  reached  out  and  grasp- 
ed a  long,  thin  stick  that  leaned  against  the  wall,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  destruction. 

Stubbv,  tail  drooping  between  his  legs  and  head 
hanging  low,  raised  pleading  eyes  to  his  master  as 
he  co\\ered  towards  Jimmw 

■'"Honest,  I  didn't  mean  to  come  in — but  that  cat!" 
the  eyes  of  the  dog  said. 

.Pumbly.  he  tried  to  tell  the  boy  about  it,  but  the 
stick  fell,  Once,  twice,  three  times  he  felt  it  strike 
and  burn  streaks  across  his  shivering  body,  but  fat 
more  deepl\'  it  seared  his  hurt,  dog  heart. 

"Get  out  of  here,"  Jimmy  shouted,  reaching  out  to 
kick  the  cowering  dog.  "Get  out,  \ou  blamed  houn'. 
Told  >ou  to  stay  out  of  here.  Now,  look!"  The  last 
was  almost  a  sob  as  the  boy  surve\'ed  the  room  and 
his  fallen  treasures. 

The  dog  got  out,  the  stick  hurled  bj'  the  boy  brought 
the  first  \-elp  from  him.  The  boy,  anger  and  grief 
mingling  in  his  feelings,  began  to  restore  order  of  the 
chaos. 


look  with  hopeful,  pleading  e>es  at  his  master.     He 
got  no  notice  from  the  boy. 

Stubby  stood  at  the  door  and  looked  in.  A  whimper 
of  grief  for  what  he  had  done  came  from  him.  He  was 
sorry  and  he  was  trying  to  tell  Jimmy.  But  he  wouldn't 
notice  him.    Oh,  just  to  let  him  explain! 

He  whimpered  again,  but  got  no  results  from  the 
toiling  boy.  Head  and  tail  drooped;  and  silently,  sadly, 
he  walked  away. 

At  the  door  of  the  barn  he  turned,  lifting  his  eyes 
back  to  the  boy.  There  he  lay  down  to  watch  Jimmy. 
His  eyes  gazed  intentl\-  at  the  boy,  puzzled  eyes  that 
said,  "Folks  never  understand,  and  they  never  let  a 
feller  explain." 


An    Indian    Bowl 

Blanche  Dellinger,  '25 

An  old  piece  of  Indian  pottery, 

Unglazed, 

Mingling  brown  with  deep  tan, 

Flolds  a  bouquet  of  flow'rs  from  the  garden, 

Galardias, 

Each  tiny  bright  petal  a  fan, 

With  centers  rich  in  crimson   and  fuzzy 

Then   shading  to   fringes  of  gold; 

Bright  marigolds, 

Gav-  bits  of  sunsiiine; 

,\nd  zinnias 

In  tints  manifold; 

Nasturtiums, 

Frail,  gracefully  drooping, 

.Arranged  with  some  fresh 

Scarlet  sage; 

Dark  foliage — 

A  deep,  lustrous  background. 

The  fiowers'  true  radiance 

To  gauge; — 

Without  either  fragrance 

Or  language 

Suggesting 

A  late  August  da}'. 


Stubb}-  went;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  to 
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A    Transient    Dream 

Mae  Graham,  '25 


It  was  a  blue  day  and  a  sparkling  day  and  a  spring 
day.  Everything  was  radiating  joy  and  happiness  and 
a  kind  of  wild,  free  gaiety.  The  birds  sang  and  the 
leaves  rustled  and  the  growth  of  the  flowers  was  almost 
visible.  The  world  was  vibrant  with  life — with  ex- 
ultant, glorious  and  beautiful  life;  yet  under  it  all 
there  was  a  tremor  of  sadness;  it  seemed  as  if  Nature 
were  just  a  bit  afraid  of  her  great  happiness,  and  that 
occasionally  she  would  catch  her  breath  for  a  minute, 
because  she  had  thought  of  something  almost  for- 
gotten. This  tinge  of  sadness,  which  was  not  so  much 
that  of  melancholy  as  of  awe,  was  the  one  thing  that 
kept  everybody  from  going  stark  mad  with  exultation 
and  triumph,  with  the  glory  of  life  and  the  wonder 
of  it  all. 

There  was  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  all  of  this 
beautiful  life — a  garden  full  of  lovely  flowers,  of  sweet 
perfumes,  and  of  a  soothing  calm.  A  woman  sat 
under  a  lilac  bush  in  this  garden,  and  she  did  nof 
move,  though  her  body  was  tense.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
open  and  dreamy;  she  was  looking  at  something 
through  the  dim  mist  of  many  years,  and  the  thing 
she  saw  was  that  which  she  desired  to  see.  She  was 
lost  in  the  maze  of  time.  Her  hands  were  locked' 
loosely  around  her  knees,  as  she  continued  to  stare  into 
space. 

She  had  come  back  home  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  mind;  her  family  was  all  gone,  and  she  was  no 
longer  friendlv  with  village  people;  she  had  come  home 
to  lose  the  tired  look  in  her  eyes.  No  one  had  ever 
told  her  it  was  there,  but  she  knew  it  without  being 
told.  She  was  pretty,  much  prettier  than  she  had  been 
ten  years  ago;  she  was  young,  and  she  would  always 
be  interesting;  but  she  did  not  want  that.  She  wanted 
to  forget  those  ten  rushing,  busy  years;  she  wanted  to 
forget  the  ugliness,  the  monotony,  and  the  sordidness 
of  them,  yet,  and  the  beauty,  too,  because  there  had 
been  much  beautj>'.  She  wanted  to  see  things  calmly 
and  clearly  again,  to  lose  that  bit  of  cynicism,  and  to 
find  that  something  could  still  fill  her  with  awe.  She 
wanted  to  relive  her  girl-hood. 

The  first  thing  she  was  definitely  aware  of  was  the 
sweet  odor  of  the  lilacs.  She  had  always  loved  them 
more  than  the  other  flowers;  the  lilacs  were  in  bloom 
when  Ernest  asked  her  to  marry  him.  They  grew  in 
profusion  in  this  garden  of  hers;  there  were  white  and 
purple  ones  planted  alternately.  It  had  been  her  fath- 
er's idea — her  father  who  loved  them  as  much  as  she 
herself  did.  The  scent  of  the  lilacs  brought  back  other 
memories  that  caused  her  to  smile  in  genuine  delight; 


the  morning  that  she  had  gotten  up  early  and  gone 
to  walk  barefoot  on  the  moist  grass,  because  she  had 
liked  to  feel  her  feet  on  the  cool,  green  earth;  the 
garden  party  at  which  she  had  spilled  tea  on  her  best 
dress;  the  corner  where,  as  children,  she  and  her  broth- 
er and  sister  had  their  play-house.  She  remembered 
how  the  daffodils  had  always  made  her  cry,  because 
they  always  seemed  to  me  wanting  something  they 
could  never  have,  and  that,  in  spite  of  this,  they 
laughed  and  were  extravagantly  gay.  The  night  that 
she  and  Ernest  had  just  walked  in  the  garden  to- 
gether was  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  reality.  The 
heavy,  penetrating  scent  of  the  magnolias,  the  queer 
patterns  made  on  the  walks  b\-  the  moonlight,  the  soft, 
murmuring  of  the  little  fountain,  and  the  quiet  stirring 
of  the  sleeping  leaves  were  as  real  to  her  now  as  they 
had  been  ten  }'ears  before.  She  saw  herself  in  the  blue 
dress  she  had  worn  then,  and  she  did  not  smile  c\ni- 
cally  at  the  pride  she  had  shown  because  of  the  love- 
liness of  it.  Ernest,  tall  and  fair,  was  with  her  again, 
and  they  dreamed  together.  The  future,  full  of  hap- 
piness, hope,  and  love  was  theirs.  There  was  nothing 
ugly  for  them,  there  was  only  beauty. 

The  spell  had  woven  itself  around  her  so  closely  that 
she  could  not  have  broken  it  of  her  own  accord  if  she 
would  have.  She  was  content  to  remain  forever,  just 
as  she  was;  but  perfect  joy  may  not  last.  "Miss  Ellen, 
there's  a  gentleman  to  see  you,"  were  the  simple  words 
that  interrupted  her  dreams. 

She  got  up  and  started  hurriedly  towards  the  house. 
The  spell  was  not  yet  broken.  She  felt  that  the  man 
must  be  Ernest,  who  had  come  back  after  ten  >ears, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  see  him;  her  pride  was  gone; 
she  loved  him.  She  went  into  the  room  and  saw  a 
stranger  smiling  at  her.  His  words  recalled  her  to  her- 
self: "Miss  Gray,  can  1  interest  you  in  a  new  edition 
of  Shelley's  poetry,  that  has  just  been  gotten  out?" 

She  knew  that  the  tired  look  was  in  her  eyes  again, 
and  that  it  would  stay. 


<^uery 

Julia  Blauvelt,  '26 

The  silver  tipped  green  sombreness  of  pine  trees, 

Moans  melancholy  secrets  in  the  moonlight. 

The  broidered  gold  of  dew-drenched  spring-time  trees. 

Drips  lavish  songs  of  gladness  in  the  sunlight. 

Oh  tell  me,  did  the>-  live  the  whole  year  through. 

Would  they  learn  the  pine  trees'  sorrow  too? 
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Two   Rivers 

.     A.  C.  Hall 


I  was  born  and  raised — not  cultivated — on  the  banks 
of  H —  River.  If  you  are  not  aquainted  with  H — 
River,  let  it  be  said  that  realistically  speaking  it  is  a 
poor  stream.  Usually  it  is  as  muddy  as  a  river  can 
be  and  still  flow;  it  has  no  natural  waterfalls,  no  turn- 
ings and  windings  to  lure  the  eye  and  carry  the  imag- 
ination. It  is  simpl\'  a  muddy  river,  and  rocky,  and 
inhabited  solely  by  catfish,  eels  and  terrapins.  Real- 
istically the  terrapins  bite  fine. 

No  poet  would  be  attracted  to  H —  River;  and  I 
haven't  seen  any  painters  sitting  on  her  banks.  To 
tell  the  truth  about  this  native  river  of  mine  isn't  nec- 
essar}-,  and  it  might  be  cruelty  toward  nature  to  tell 
the  bald  truth. 

The  river  is  put  to  very  prosaic  uses,  too.  There 
are  dams  ever)-  few  miles;  and  where  there  is  a  dam 
there  is  a  factory,  there  is  a  hill  covered  with  houses. — ■ 
the  two-story  houses  being  all  alike  and  the  one-story 
houses  being  all  alike,  and  all  are  in  rows  exactly  the 
same  length.  In  the  midst  of  the  village  there  is  the 
brick  company  store,  with  its  carved  posts  and  iron- 
barred  windows  and  used-up  chairs,  and  with  its  ac- 
cumulation of  old-timers. 

Ma)  be  the  river  you  were  born  on  was  not  so  muddy 
and  prosaic  as  mine;  maybe  you  were  not  born  on  any 
river  at  all.  Maybe  you  were  brought  up  on  merelv  a 
creek  or   a  branch.     Anyway,   most   likely  you   love 


some    home    stream    and    have    metamorphosed    that 
stream  into  a  fairy  river  of  dreams. 

That's  what  I  have  done  with  muddy,  terrapin  in- 
fested, dammed  and  factoried,  H —  River.  The  real 
river  flows  on,  to  be  sure,  but  it  flows  only  between 
its  two  banks,  and  only  over  its  dams;  the  ideal  of 
this  real  river,  the  dream  river  of  this  factory  turning 
river,  flows  in  m\'  mind  and  heart,  unconfmed,  free 
and  liberal.  And  the  unreal  river  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  the  real;  it  overflows  into  the  dry  places 
and  eddies  peacefully  where  lowering  shadows  would 
portend  worry  and  fret.  Let  old  H —  River  continue 
its  utilitarian  tasks;  let  me,  also,  continue  my  utili- 
tarian tasks:  but  I  am  thankful  for  the  dream  river 
born  of  childhood  days:  and  1  am  thankful  when  eve- 
ning comes  for  the  metamorphosis  of  daily  tasks  into 
ideals  beyond  the  tasks. 

I  have  at  times  wandered  far  awa}'  from  old  H — 
River  and  have  seen  lucid  streams  and  trout  filled 
brooks,  but  these  have  never  mattered.  The  old 
muddy  river,  be-dammed  and  be-factoried,  flows 
through  my  mind  and  heart,  quite  clear  enough  for 
poetry  and  painting,  and  quite  proof  enough  that 
there  are  ahva)'s  two  rivers  in  one,  if  the  one  real  one 
is  loved. 


Let's  go  fishing  on  H- 


River! 


A.  C.  H. 


Old   Letters 

Bertie  Craig,  Adelphian,  '16 


Up  from  dim  pages  stare  dead  words, 
Lines  that  once  breathed  of  fire  and  song, 
Hot-headed  vows  of  hot-headed  lad, 
.\  love  to  endure  through  centuries  long. 

The  future  to  spend,  a  world  to  be  made — 
"Nothing  matters  in  life  but  you" — 


The  very  words  have  begun  to  fade. 

But  the  spirit  died  when  the  words  were  new. 
*     *     ^     *     ♦ 

Drifting  along,  we  spend  our  lives 
Jealous  of  hours  that  swiftly  move; 
Eager  for  all  that  the  present  gives. 
But  secretl\-  hoarding  old  letters  to  love. 
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The    Mirror    Mix-Up 

Blanche  Dellinger,  '25 


"No,  I'm  not  superstitious  even  if  I  don't  itnow  but 
thirteen  words  of  tiiat  dead  language,"  Evadna  ex- 
claimed as  she  turned  from  the  office  of  Miss  Stone, 
who  in  the  superintendent's  eyes  was  a  gem  of  a  Latin 
teacher,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  heii 
classes  was  hopelessly  uninteresting. 

"Come  on  downstairs,  Rufe,  I'm  going  to  wire  Bill 
to  meet  me  in  Wakesboro.  Aunt  Hep  is  inhuman! 
Not  see  Bill  when  1  had  seven  hours  to  wait  there? 
Humph!  She's  crazy.  I'll  be  bold  for  once  and  show 
her  what  independence  is." 

"But  wait.  Eve.  Didn't  your  Aunt  Hepsibah  forbid 
your  seeing  Bill  Ellis  after  that  terrible  wreck  when  his 
drunkenness  and  careless  driving  almost  took  you  from 
us?  When  \ou  recovered  from  the  shock  and  injuries 
didn't  you  promise  her  not  to  associate  with  him?  If 
I  remember  correctI\'  she  declared  that  for  you  to  break 
that  promise  would  be  to  forfeit  your  opportunity  to 
complete  your  education — " 

"Professor  Rufus  Norman,  you  must  not  forget 
that  I  have  been  to  college,  that  \  have  learned  to  'get 
by'  with  a  lot  of  things  that  Aunt  Hepsibah  woulcF 
be  horrified  to  hear.  You  taught  me  when  1  was 
bound  to  obe\-  her  orders.  You  knew  me  as  I  was 
theft." 

When  Evadna  Lewis  worked  complicated  originals 
in  geometry  for  Professor  Norman,  when  she  was  held 
as  an  example  of  studiousness  to  that  notoriously  lazy 
class  of  jolly  high  school  graduates,  when  she  wore  her 
hair  combed  straight  back  from  her  forehead  when  the 
others  tried  the  latest  flapper  stjles,  when  she  was 
the  plainest,  least  befriended  girl  in  school.  Ruffe 
boarded  with  her  aunts.  He  had  many  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  unusual  home  conditions  of  this  child,  which 
is  more  correct  than  to  say  the  home  conditions  of  this 
unusual  child.  He  it  was  who  suggested  her  reading, 
"for  Mr.  Norman  was  a  discreet  gentleman  whose 
tastes  were  worthy  of  emulation,"  according  to  Miss 
Hepsibah.  He  it  was,  who  with  the  help  of  Miss  Rose, 
the  invalid  aunt,  tried  to  comfort  Evadna  when  Miss 
Hepsibah's  harshness  wounded  the  orphan's  feelings. 
He  had  known  her  when  vigor  and  love  of  living  were 
suppressed  b\'  the  peculiar  demands  made  b}'  an  old 
maid  and  her  exacting  idea  of  education  and  propriety. 
Evadine  had  always  confided  in  Mr.  Norman,  and 
during  her  vacation  she  spent  much  of  her  time  at  the 
school  building  telling  him  about  college.  He  was 
grieved  to  see  her  rebellious  spirit,  no  matter  how  jus- 
tified he  ma\-  have  thought  she  was  in  asserting  her 
independence. 


" — Now,  I  don't  say  that  Aunt  Hepsibah's  ideas 
aren't  all  right,  but  her  approach  and  applications 
stifle  me.  Rufe,  Aunt  Rose  is  my  friend.  She  didn't 
believe  all  those  things  they  told  about  Bill.  She'd 
have  let  him  come  to  see  me,  I  believe,  but  for  Aunt 
Hep's  unreasonableness.  As  if  I  wouldn't  slip  off  and 
go  to  ride  with  Bill  right  now,  if  1  had  half  a  chance!" 

"But  Eve!" 

"Oh,  1  know  what  you  are  going  to  sa}'.  I  know  that 
I  should  not  disobey.  Aunt  Rose  convinced  me  so. 
And  my  own  conscience  says,  "Go  slow,"  but,  you 
know,  Rufe,  since  I've  been  off,  out  of  my  cage,  and 
have  seen  the  fun  that  other  girls  have  with  their 
sweethearts  and  dates  and  affairs  (they're  not  serious, 
of  course)  I've  felt  like  a  primitive  Priscilla,  or  some- 
thing, and,  well.  I'm  different  now.     Aunt  Hep 

'her  eternal  propriety' — won't  know  it  this  time.  Why 
should  she?  Wh>'.  1  sta\'ed  two  da>'s  in  Wakesboro 
on  the  way  home  and  cut  three  classes  so  that  1  could 
leave  in  time  to  be  at  the  Ag  show  over  at  the  H'Vll. 
All  the  girls  were  green  with  env\-  when  I  told  'em 
what  1  was  going  to  start  the  vacation  with,  but  the 
girls  from  home  promised  to  say  'nary  a  word  to  no- 
body, if  you'll  'scuse  bad  English,  'Fessor!  Bill  was  sur- 
prised at  m_>-  audacity — and  I  was,  too,  for  that  matter 
— but  somehow  it  felt  good  to  feel  free  for  once." 

"Eve!     You — you  didn't  visit  Bill?" 

"Oh,  my  land,  no!  Aunt  Hep  said  I'd  save  a  couple 
of  dollars  by  going  that  way  and  she'd  let  me  call  on 
the  famil}'  that  used  to  live  next  door.  She  wrote  to 
the  King's.  1  wrote  to  Bill  about  coming  early.  I 
didn't  even  go  to  Rena's  Hill  next  day.  After  the 
dance  at  Bill's  frat  we  went  to  Mar}-  Page's — she  was 
a  pal  o'  mine  in  kindergarten — and  I  spent  the  night 
with  her.  Next  day  I  went  to  see  Rena  King,  according 
to  the  plans,  tra-la!" 

Plainly  Mr.  Norman  was  surprised  to  hear  such 
accounts  from  the  lips  of  this  child.  He  had  feared 
that  Evadna  would  be  thrown  with  the  wrong  sort  of 
girls  at  college.  He  knew  how  sensitive  and  impetuous 
she  was.  As  she  chattered  on,  full  of  life,  intent  on  the 
pleasures  derived  from  'forbidden  fruits',  relating  what 
Bill  said  and  what  Bill  did,  he  felt  that  he  should  stop 
her,  that  he  should  rebuke  her. 

"Realls',  Miss  Lewis — "  interrupted  Professor  Nor- 
man. 

"Miss  Lewis!  Miss  Lewis!  Rufe,  please  don't  say 
'Miss'  or  look  that  wa\'.  'S'ou  know  too  much  about 
me  now.  But,  I'm  not  all  that  naughty.  Listen,  1 
knew  I  was  doing  wrong.    All  the  time  1  felt  guilty — 
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and  superstitious.  Or,  maybe  it  was  my  conscience. 
What  would  Aunt  Hep  say?  An\  how,  it  would  do  her 
good  to  i\now  the  fright  1  had  that  night  when  I  got  in 
the  car  with  Bill  and  the  other  bo}'S.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  that  horrible  night  in  April,  the  first  time 
in  the  three  )ears  since  1  promised  I  would  never  ride 
with  Bill  again.  We  were  out  for  a  gay,  good  time, 
laughing,  cracking  jokes,  (which  were  not  so — so  nice, 
1  must  admit)  and  the  boys  were  a  bit  tipsy  I  sus- 
pect. When  suddenly  my  heart  stopped  still,  jumped 
out  o'  my  throat,  I  mean!  A  black  cat  ran  across  the 
street  in  front  of  us.  Blacker  than  the  cat,  flashed  the 
realization  of  m\'  guilt.  I  thought  of  the  broken 
promise,  of  Aunt  Rose's  disappointment,  of  Aunt  Hep's 
relentlessness.  Rufe,  right  there  I  lost  interest  in  the 
revelr>'.  All  1  wanted  was  a  chance  to  get  some  rest, 
to  rid  myself  of  those  companions,  and  to  think." 

When  Evadna's  tale  of  contrition  had  been  poured 
into  his  sympathetic  ear.  Professor  Norman  felt  like 
sermonizing  to  the  effect  that  the  black  cat  was  an 
omen  signif\ing  her  awakening  from  a  bad  dream  to 
a  purer  life.  However,  the  elder  brother  of  another  such 
impulsive  sister  gave  a  brother's  understanding  advice 
to  a  certain  orphan,  and  promised  to  help  her  make 
things  right  with  her  guardian  aunts.  He  appealed 
to  her  b)'  referring  to  her  associations  who  were  un- 
dermining her  beautified  character. 

"College  should  mean  more  to  a  girl  of  \our  in- 
tellect and  training  if  !  may  refer  to  it." 

"I'm  making  a  promise  this  minute,  Rufe,  a  prom- 
ise to  myself,  that  I'll — " 

The  heart  to  heart  talk  was  interrupted. 

"Eve,  come  along!  Red's  going  to  take  us  to  ride 
in  his  new  roadster.  Come  on.  Miss  Hep'll  never 
know." 

"Get  a  wiggle  on.  kid.  She's  a  beauty,  that  gray 
car  is — " 

The  young  people  downstairs  were  calling  vocifer- 
ously for  Eve,  whose  reputation  as  a  flapper  was  ac- 
centuated b}'  her  hearty  love  of  a  good  time.  Her 
new  role  was  the  topic  for  street  discussion  and  back- 
yard gossip,  as  well  as  an  outlawed  topic  when  any 
Lewis  relatives  were  around. 

Evadna's  hair  was  still  long,  and  she  didn't  pluck 
her  eyebrows;  but,  she  did  curl  her  hair,  which  in  her 
childhood  days  had  been  straight  and  miserably  un- 
becoming. Besides,  she  ran  about  with  the  college 
crowd,  the  >'oungsters  with  whom  she  never  ventured 
to  associate  in  high  school  days.  In  fact,  she  had 
had  few  friends  then. 

"What  did  Miss  Hepsibah  Lewis  mean  by  sending 
E\adna  to  college?  What  was  she  going  to  make  of 
her   brother   Benjamin's   motherless   daughter,   letting 


her  act  so?"  The  older  inhabitants  of  Meriton  were 
amazed.     The  gossips  were  busy. 

"Don't  let  Miss  Hep  Know  it!"  the  younger  inhabi- 
tants whispered  as  they  encouraged  Eve's  secrecy. 
They  enjoyed  her  new   vivacity. 

Another  cry  from  the  eager  crowd  on  Red's  gray 
roadster,  another  appeal  from  the  chorus  of  college 
boys'  inviting  voices,  but  Evadna  stood  still  thinking. 

"No.  1  gu — guess  1  w — won't  wire  B — Bill  to  meet 
me.     1   sh — shouldn't — " 

"Come  on,  Eva  Lou."  (It  was  their  pet  name  for 
Evadna  Lewis). 

Outside  there  rose  another  summon. 

"If  you  wait  much  longer  it  will  be  tomorrow,  and 
that's  Friday,  the  thirteenth!"  shouted  her  roommate, 
who  teased  Evadna  about  her  superstition. 

"Coming! — Bye-bye,  Rufe.  Enjoyed  the  chat.  I'll 
see  \ou  before  we  leave  tomorrow,"  her  voice  trailed 
back  as  Professor  Norman  heard  her  skip  down  the 
hall  and  take  the  steps  with  a  hop  and  a  jump. 

"If  \ou're  not  here  before  we  count  twenty,  you're 
left.  Three,  four — seven — ten,  'leven— thirteen — "  the 
comrades  shouted. 

^         -I-         'P         -l'         -l"         'I* 

The  train  had  been  late  and  there  was  time  for 
only  a  short  ride  with  Bill  before  Rena  was  expect- 
ing her  for  supper. 

"Yes,  I'll  meet  you  at  the  library  in  ten  minutes. 
What?  Oh,  she  is  just  back  from  the  hospital  and 
can't  go.  She  won't  bother  us.  I'll  tell  her  that  the 
bus  schedule  has  been  changed.     Bye,  Bill." 

The  deception  seemed  to  work  when  Evadna  told 
her  plan  to  Mary  Page  on  the  veranda. 

"And,  perhaps  >'ou  know  Ralph  King!  Rena  sent 
him  here  to  get  )'ou,"  Mar}-  was  saying  when  Evadna's 
bewildered  eyes  fell  on  Rena's  brother. 

'But,   I'm   going  to   ride   now,"  she  thought  aloud. 

"Had  the}'  noticed?  Was  her  secret  out?"  Evadna's 
brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

As  the  quickest  escape  she  pushed  Ralph  away  with 
a  promise  to  be  there  in  twent}'  minutes,  or  as  soon 
as  Miss  Willard  left  the  librar}'.  for  she  had  to  see  the 
librarian  on  a  bit  of  important  business.  With  that 
she  fled  upstairs  to  close  the  traveling  bag  and  pull 
on  her  little  red  turban. 

"Cra-ack!" 

"What?  Oh,  my  mirror!  Broken!  Seven  years  bad 
luck!  No,  1  must  not  go  riding  with  Bill.  1  promised 
Hep.  1  promised  m\self — O-oh! — I'll  have  to  tell  Bill, 
however." 

Bill  was  waiting:  Bill  looking  his  best:  Bill,  the 
hero  of  her  dreams:  Bill,  in  that  stunning  new  Dodge 
Coach. 

Evadna     forgot.     The\-     rode.     Evadna     began     to 
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scheme.  Of  course  she  had  to  go  to  see  Rena  for  the 
Kings  were  detailed  correspondents  of  the  aunts  and 
Aunt  Hep  would  have  to  know  why  she  didn't  visit 
them — if  she  didn't.  Mer  mind  was  not  on  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  spring  breeze,  nor  on  the  bright  flowers, 
nor  the  golden  sunset.  She  was  too  absorbed  to  return 
the  greeting  of  former  acquaintances  along  the  way. 
She  did  not  hear  what  Bill  was  telling^somethJng 
about  a  trip  south  with  the  team.  Or,  was  it  about 
class  rings  and  would  she  want  to  wear  his? 

"I  have  it!"  exclaimed  Evadna.  "We'll  pretend  that 
\ou  are  a  roommate.  You  look  a  lot  alike.  Who  will 
know  the  difference?  Rena  won't  see  >ou  again.  Good 
idea!  We'll  take  them  to  ride.  Aunt  Hep  won't  care 
if  1  ride  with  Benson,  chaperoned  by  Ralph  and  that 
old  madish  Rena." 

With  a  little  more  explanation  Bill  was  made  familiar 
with  the  plan  and  ready  to  play  the  role. 

"Eva,  \ou're  getting  to  be  a  clever  schemer,  or, 
should  I  say  'schemstress'?  You've  changed  since  your 
high  school  days.  1  always  thought  you  were  fine,  but 
too  good.  .A  fellow  sure  can  have  fun  with  you  aS 
you  are  since  college  has  gotten  hold  of  \ou.  1  was 
afraicj  that  you  would  get  in  with  a  bunch  of  law- 
abiding  'sticks'." 

"Rena,  meet  Mr.  Benson!  And  Ralph,  Mr.  Benson, 
an  Edison  college  fellow.  President  of  S.  A.  next  year." 
(Benson  was  S.  A.  president,  and  Bill  was  to  be  Ben 
really.) 

All  was  running  as  she  planned.  The  ride  was  most 
enjoyable.  They  had  gone  over  on  Church  Street  to 
get  Rena's  costume  for  the  masquerade  next  night — 
it  saved  her  a  trip  on  foot,  and  they  were  just  riding, 
anyway,  as  Bill  said.  However,  the  car  refused  to 
start  when  the}'  were  ready  again,  with  the  costume 
tucked  in  the  back  of  the  car.  Bill;  tried  it.  RaKph 
cranked.  Rena  grew  nervous.  Evadna  remembered 
the  broken  mirror.  The  Dodge  would  not  start.  At 
length,  it  >ielded,  to  thethreats  imposed  below  the 
breath  of  a  certain  Bill  Ellis,  perhaps.  Luck  was' 
soon  forgotten  in  the  animation  of  the  chatter,  and 
Eve's  quick  pride  in  Bill's  action. 

It  was  a  new  street  they  were  turning  into,  The 
Kings  were  directing  Bill  as  to  the  curious  ways  of 
that  unfamiliar  part  of  the  city.  Ralph  scarcely 
knew  the  section,  and  Rena  was  more  or  less  un- 
certain herself,  but  they  jolted  along  gaily,  hoping 
soon  to  strike  the  pavement  and  more  frequented 
thoroughfares. 

"Where  are  we?"  queried  Evadna,  who  did  not 
relish  the  uncomfortable  bumps  and  jostle  of  the  rough 
street. 

Bill  threw  the  spotlight  on  the  next  corner  post. 

"Church  and   13th  Streets,"  read  the  ominous  sign. 


"At;  the  next  street  we  make  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
left,"  advised  Rena,  "an  overhead  bridge — No!"  she 
screamed,  "it's  to  the  right!" 

Too  late.  Bill  made  both  turns,  but  the  turn  to  the 
right  was  so  sudden  that  the  Dodge  coach  was  over- 
balanced; it  struck  the  protecting  white  rail  along  the 
embankment  with  such  force  that  the  rail  was  de- 
molished, and  the  car  and  its  occupants  were  hurled 
down  the  cut  to  the  tracks  below. 

Evadna  realized  as  the  car  went  over  what  was 
happening.  She  gave  a  scream,  uttered  a  fervent 
prayer,  and  forgot  everything  as  she  heard  the  splinter- 
ing glass  and  the  crashing  of  the  car  top  when  they 
struck  the  earth  for  the  first  time. 

The  next  da}'  the  newspapers  ran  a  front-page  story 
of  the  horrible  accident.  There  was  a  picture  of  the 
place  of  the  tragedy  and  the  remains  of  the  car  which 
looked  very  much  like  a  junk  heap.  Large,  black 
headlines  announced  the  fact  that  two  were  dead  and 
the  third  was  in  the  Royal  hospital  in  a  serious  con- 
dition. 

Sometime  later,  when  Evadna  had  regained  con- 
sciousness and  was  compelled  b>'  bandaged  limbs  and 
doctors'  order  to  be  still,  she  began  to  recall  the  inci- 
dent of  the  wreck. 

"Where  was   Bill?     Where   is   he?"   she  wondered. 

"Surely  he — .  But,  no,  the  nurse  told  me  that  only 
two  were  killed.  Alas,  Rena  and  Ralph.  Maybe  Bill 
escaped  uninjured.     But — why  did  he  forsake  them?" 

Evadna  thought,  but  such  thinking  made  her  mind 
go  around  in  circles.  L'nable  to  reason  it  out,  her  head 
began  to  throb,  to  ache,  and  before  long  she  was  de- 
lirious again. 

After  several  futile  attempts  to  solve  the  perplexity 
Evadna  confided  in  the  nurse.  "Yes.  He's  the  worth- 
less fellow  Aunt   Hepsibah  warned  me  against." 

From  the  nurse  she  learned  what  the  public  was 
saying  about  the  extravagance  and  indulgence  of  the 
Kings — for  this  Dodge  coach  was  the  second  car  he'd 
bought  in  a  month.  Ralph's  fatal  plunge  over  the 
Seaboard  cut  on  Church  Street;  gave  an  opportunity 
for  conjective  and  condemnation. 

Evadna's  recovery  was  slow.  She  seemed  to  be 
worried  about  something.  The  night  nurse  frequently 
heard  her  mumbling  in  her  fitful  naps.  "I  can't  tell 
on  him — what  would  she  do  if  she  knew?" 

During  the  second  week  Benson  called,  cheery  Ben- 
son, the  most  popular  boy  at  Edison — and  Bill's  room- 
mate. 

"1  say,  m}'  fair  lady.  Bill  should  know  about  this, 
but  we  don't  know  where  he  is.  Guess  he  went  home 
for  a  little  vacation.  He  borrowed  'Thumb's'  new 
Dodge  to  take  a  spin  in  the  other  evenmg  and  he 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Apologies   to   the   Other   Lucy 

I   dwell  among  the  untrodden  ways 
There  are  no  car  lines  there! 
No  one  mourns   the   sweetness 
Wasted  on  that  attic  air! 

Just  like  that  violet  b\'  the  stone, 
Half-hidden  from  the  eye, 
1  dwell  apart  from  the  thoroughfare 
\\here  the  race  of  men  go  by. 

I  live  unknown,  and  few  will  know 
When  I   ha\e  ceased  to  be — 
Like  Postum  "There's  a  reason."   1   live 
On  third-floor- West,  you  see! 

Lisbeth  Parrott.  '25 


Biolog\-  professor;  "Now  we  will  name  some 
species  of  the  lower  animals,  beginning  with  Miss 
Williams." 


A  sailor  who  sailed  on  the  ships 
Loved  a  Russian  on  one  of  his  trips. 

He  tried  to  exclaim 

The  whole  of  her  name. 
And  died  with  words  on  his  lips." 

— Michigan  Gargoyle. 


Romance 

Can  vou  imagine  yourself  shipwrecked  upon  a  tropi- 
cal isle — a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden,  where  one  lives 
on  the  profusion  of  fruit  which  the  rich  trees  offer — 
yourself,  alone,  with  a  joung,  unmarried  man,  the  idol 
of  >our  dreams,  your  movie  hero,  who  worships  you 
with  a  slave-like  devotion,  as  you  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  warm  Southern  skies,  and  idle  awa)-  the 
happy  hours,  enchanted  by  the  spell  of  love? 

Can  you?  Then  it  is  well,  for  that  is  as  near  as 
you  will  ever  get  to  it. 


An  observant  newish  (noticing  Ye  Junior  Shoppe 
signs)  exclaimed:  "Oh,  dear!  A  Junior  shipped  al- 
ready!" 


Gertrude  Shepard: 
many  Hall?" 


"Wh\-,  Miss  Elliot,  who  is  Tam- 


Slinging    Under-Slung    Slang 

Hawaia,  ohman? 

Goo'  Hosaself? 

Ale,  Whayano? 

Notadamthing.     Djaherthlatest? 

No,  Whasup? 

Jonesmarried 

No.     Yakedenme. 

Nofoolin.    Lasini.  ateght. 

Whosoa  woman  ? 

Hisstenog. 

DaHoudon? 

I  'llbedam.     Whayanohotat. 

Alluscometsomtime. 

Ain'titure. 

Well,  Igotabegoin. 

Sove  1. 

Slong. 

— Parrakeet. 
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Oh,    Boy! 


They  were  in  the  hotel  grill.  He  looked  across  the 
table  into  her  beautiful  eyes.  In  a  moment  the  music 
would  begin.  Then  he  would  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 
They  would  sway  rhythmically  upon  the  floor.  There 
was  a  loud  crash.  "Come,"  he  said,  "the  orchestra 
has  started." 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "that's  not  the  orchestra,  you  poor 
boob.    The  waiter  just  dropped  a  stack  of  dishes." 

— Punch  Bowl. 


Skinn)-:     Have  you  seen  my  belt  around  the  room? 
Mary:     No,  did  }ou  put  it  around  the  room? 


Young  mother  Eve.  distressed  at  the  prolonged  wails 
of  the  infant  Cain:  "Adam,  what  shall  I  do?  I'm 
sure  the  baby  has  swallowed  a  safety  pin." 

The  3'outhful  Adam  only  laughed  because  he  knew 
all  the  time  that  safety  pins  hadn't  been  invented  3'et. 


Old    Pal    o'     Mine 

He  had  decided  to  take  Edith  to  the  Prom  again 
this  year.  (Oh,  yes,  he  had  gone  before — had  been  a 
Junior  for  the  last  three  years).  After  all,  Edith 
was  as  good  as  any  other  girl  he  knew.  But  she  did 
have  on  a  horrible  dress  last  year — rather  shabby.  He 
helped  her  out  of  the  taxi  and  they  walked  into  the 
ballroom. 

"Ah,"  he  murmured, 

"Same  old  Edith, 

Same  old  smile. 

Same  old  beauty. 

Same  old  line. 

Same  old  nifty  dancer. 

Same ! " 

He  swallowed  an  enormous  lump  in  his  throat — 
rubbed  his  ejes,  and  shrieked  once : 

"My  Gawd!    The  same  old  dress!" 

And  they  carried  him  out  feet  foremost. 

— Mass.  Tech.  Voodoo. 


The  editor  is  one  gu>-  that  won't  alwa\s  take  a  joke. 

Orange  Owl. 


A    Rock    In    A    Shoe 

(With  due  apologies  to  the  author  of  Wynken,   Bly- 
ken,  and  Nod) 

Skippin',  Limpin',  and  Plod  one  day 

Went  off  on  a  ten-mile  hike. 
Hiking  was  jolly;  to  them  it  was  play — 

Swinging  o'er  field  and  pike. 
"Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish?" 

A  traveler  asked  these  three. 
"We  go  hikes  to  gain  the  health  that  comes 

With  life  in  the  great  out-of-doors, 
For  a  gold  and  white  letter,  an  N.  C.  C," 

Said  Skippin', 

Limpin', 

And  Plod. 

The  school  girls  laughed  and  sang  a  song 

As  they  walked  in  their  dust-caked  shoes. 
And  they  ran  to  keep  with  the  head  of  the  throng 

Lest  some  of  the  fun  they  might  lose. 
Each  barbed  wire  fence  took  its  toll  from  a  dress; 

Each  meadow  had  mud  to  wade  through. 
"We're  growing  quite  tired!"  they  cried  in  distress. 

"Let's  rest  for  a  minute  or  two," 

Begged  Skippin', 

Limpin', 

And  Plod. 

The  group  hiked  on  despite  the  heat 

Till  the  three  had  to  drop  behind. 
Then  down  they  sat,  took  the  shoes  off  their  feet. 

Shook  them,  and  made  this  great  find — 
The  shoes  that  they  had  just  bought  brand  new, 

And  hose  that  wrinkled  bad, 
Had  rubbed  some  corns   (and  not  a  few) 

But,  'twasn't  these  or  the  sand  made  them  mad; 
They  blamed  it  all  on  a  rock  in  each  shoe 

Of  Skippin', 

Limpin', 

And  Plod. 

Skippin'  and  Limpin'  had  blisters  that  night. 

And  Plod  was  tired  and  worn; 
And  the  aim  toward  which  they  hiked  with  delight 

Was  upset  by  "ye  humble  corn." 
They  stop  their  ears  when  hikers  sing 

Of  lovely  trails  that  be, 
And  they  are  missing  the  carefree  swing 

Of  the  girl  who  doesn't  know  the  feel 
Of  a  rock  in  a  shoe  such  as  wore  out  the  heel 

Of  Skippin', 

Limpin', 

And  Plod. 

Blanche  Bellinger,  Cornelian,  25. 
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The  Thusness  of  the  Which 

When  through  the  blooming  fields  of  Where, 

You  stroll  to  find  the  Whence, 
Of  the  Iseness  of  the  Was  beware 

Else  you'll  we  wafted  Thence. 

As  on  the  moss-grown  bank  you  sit. 

Besides  the  streams  of  Then, 
Remember  the  Sheness  of  the  It, 

And  the  Fastness  of  the  When. 

Remember  we  must  forget  not 

The  future  of  the  Isness, 
And  through  the  forests  of  the  What 

Be  diligent  in  Business. — L.  H.   B. 


The  Judge:  This  lady  says  you  tried  to  speak  to 
her  at  the  station. 

Student:  It  was  a  mistake  1  was  looking  for  my 
room-mate's  girl,  whom  1  had  never  seen  before,  but 
who'd  been  described  to  me  as  a  handsome  blond  with 
classic  features,  fine  complexion,  perfect  figure,  beau- 
tifully dressed  and — 

The  witness:  I  don't  care  to  prosecute  the  gentle- 
man.   Anyone  might  have  made  the  same  mistake. 

— Punch  Bowl. 


.\ccording  to  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  a  wed- 
ding took  place  in  which  "the  maid-of-honor  wore  a 
lavendar  picture  hat  trimmed  in  pink  roses  and  silver 
slippers." 


Too  True  to  Be  Funny 

iMax:  "Did  )'ou  get  your  schedule  from  Miss 
Moore?" 

Climax:  "Yes,  and  do  you  know,  she  didn't  give 
me  a  period  to  go   to  the  post   office." 


Bloody  Revenge!     Seniors  ha\e  been  urged  to  take 
the  heads  of  the  tables. 


Old  girl:     Who  is  your  room  mate? 
Freshman:     Anna    Howard    Shaw,    but    she    hasn't 
come  yet. 


HASTY  MATCHES 
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ROMANCE  N'  ADVENTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

row,  Mr.  Baxter,  you  can  make  ten  dollars  in  a  mighty 
easy  way.     And  you  sure  do  look  the  part." 

"Git  out,"  said  Uncle  Hughie,  but  his  pride  was 
touched,  vanity  in  his  ability  to  "look  the  part"  and 
double  pride  in  his  belo\'ed  Bets)'.  After  watching 
the  rehearsal  with  a  half  superior  smile,  he  walked 
home,  muttering,  "No,  not  even  to  help  out  them  pore 
feller's  need  1  couldn't  dO'  it.  But  1  sho'  could  show 
'em  how  to  do  that  attacktin'  scene.  My  land,  they 
ain't  got  no  more  spunk  'n'  fight  about  'em  than  a  ole 
Jersey  cow.     But  no,  1  can't  do  it." 

On  reaching  home,  however,  he  walked  around  old 
Betsy  with  an  appraising  eye.  "Umph,"  he  said,  as  he 
started  for  the  farm  house  to  do  his  chores,  "that  ole 
chap  ain't  so  danged  fur  from  wrong.  But  no,  1  can't 
do  it." 

He  sat  up  until  late,  finishing  "A  Perilous  Journey," 
by  the  light  of  his  small  smoky  lamp. 

The  next  morning,  he  finished  his  work  in  double 
quick  time,  moving  with  a  rapidity  which  astonished 
the  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Billy,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  he 
was  back  beside  old  Betsy.  "You  ain't  been  moved 
fer  some  five  years,  have  you,  ole  gal?"  he  asked,  as 
he  stooped  to  examine  a  wheel.  "H'm,  1  don't  know 
but  what  a  mite  of  exercise  mightn't  do  you  good.  Now, 
lemme  see;  >ou'll  have  ter  have  a  little  grease  an'  some 
mendin'  and  washin'  up,  1  reckon.  It's  high  time  1 
was  fixin'  you  up  some,  nohow." 

Two  hours  later,  he  surveyed  a  clean,  greased,  and 
somewhat  patched  Betsy  with  satisfaction.  "It  ain't 
right,  Betsy,  but  you  do  look  that  dressed  up,  I  think 
I'll — no,  it  ain't  right,  an'  1  can't  do  it.  It's  wicked- 
ness and  1  ain't  got  no  credicks  ter  spare  fer  gittin' 
into  Heaven." 

At  dinner,  however,  he  reopened  the  question,  "Say, 
Billy,  how  much'd  you  rent  me  that  thar  young  colt 
of  yourn  fer,  if  I's  to  man  him  this  afternoon?" 

"Why,  why,  Uncle  Hughie,"  stammered  the  younger 
man  in  amazement,  "you  could  have  him  for  nothing, 
of  course,  only  1  don't  know  if  you  could  manage  him 
well.    He — " 

"Thar  ain't  no  hawse,  young  Billy,  what  old  Hugh 
Baxter  can't  manage,"  replied  that  offended  gentleman 
with  dignity.  "But  1  ain't  goin'  ter  use  no  man's 
hawse,  mule,  or  colt  fer  business,  jest  fer  nothin'.  I'll 
pay  }ou  two  dollars,  what  I  made  from  splittin'  Mis' 
Carson's  wood,  fer  the  use  of  him — ef  I  want  him. 
Will  that  be  'nough?" 

"Why,  sure."  said  Billy,  who  was  fond  enough  of  the 
old  man,  who  had  been  so  good  to  the  boy  Billy,  to 
give  him  a  horse  if  he  asked  it.  "Why,  sure,  Uncle 
Hughie.     But  why  not  Brownie?     He's  sure  and — " 


"Brownie's  a  work  horse,"  replied  Uncle  Hughie, 
with  dignity,  as  he  walked  away.  "He  ain't  good 
'nough  fer  Betsy.  I'll  take  the  colt,  Billy,  fer  two 
dollars,  ef  1  wants  him — which  ain't  likely." 

At  two-thirty,  the  mystified  young  Wheelers,  looking 
out  upon  hearing  the  creaking  of  groaning  wagon 
wheels  in  the  road  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  were  electri- 
fied to  see  old  Betsy  clattering  along  behind  their 
frisky  young  colt. 

"Well,  I'll  be  durned,"  swore  Billy  softly.  "What's 
the  old  fool  up  to?    Courtin'?" 

Uncle  Hughie  was  not  courting.  At  three-thirty, 
he  drew  up  at  the  outskirts  of  the  little  picture  com- 
pany's settlement.  The  road,  over  which  the  train  of 
covered  wagons  was  to  sweep  in  flight,  wound  over 
the  low  shoulder  of  Windy  Mountain  into  the  little 
valley.  Uncle  Hughie  pulled  up  on  the  incline  and 
waved  his  hand  magnificently  toward  the  scene  of  ex- 
cited preparations,  below.  "See,  ole  Betsy?"  he  said 
joyfully.     "Look  what  I   done  brought  you  ter  see." 

He  parked  on  the  hill,  just  outside  of  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  scene  of  activity,  and  awaited  opera- 
tion with  bright,  eager  eyes. 

The  director  was  rounding  the  wagons  up  for  the 
big  scene  of  the  attack;  the  Indians  were  lurking 
around  in  the  background,  looking  fierce  and  blood- 
thirsty in  their  hideous  war-paint;  everything  was 
hurry  and  shouting  and  confusion.  Uncle  Hughie's 
eyes  were  almost  popping  with  excitement  as  he 
gripped  the  reins  with  one  hand  and  Betsy's  faithful 
old  seat  with  the  other. 

Then  it  was  that  the  unexpected  happened!  The 
director,  taking  old  Betsy  for  a  recalcitrant  wagon  be- 
longing to  the  train  now  assemblying  on  the  hill,  gave 
the  young  colt  a  whack,  turing  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  train.  Uncle  Hughie  had  the  reins  and  was 
ready,  with  the  wariness  of  an  experienced  driver,  to 
jerk  the  colt  back  to  standing  position,  but  at  the  sight 
of  the  waiting  train  and  the  lurking  Indians,  the 
perverse  imp  of  adventure  and  romance  gripped  Uncle 
Hughie's  soul.  With  a  thrill,  he  let  the  rein  slack  and 
skillfully  guided  the  colt  to  a  place  near  the  head  of 
the  column.  His  heart  was  almost  in  his  mouth  with 
excitement,  as  he  held  the  pawing  colt  in  place,  won- 
dering what  was  going  to  happen  next. 

He  did  not  have  to  wonder  long.  Like  a  crack  of  a 
whip,  came  the  director's  sharp  "Go!"  and  the  wagon 
in  front  of  Uncle  Hughie  gave  a  swift  lurch  forward. 
He  could  hear  the  Indians  behind  him;  there  the>- 
were,  the  lurking  \'illans,  stealing  out  on  all  sides  with 
their  terrible  war  whoops.  With  a  sudden  thrill.  Uncle 
Hughie  stood  up  on  the  baseboard  and  lashed  at  the 
newly   tamed  colt  with    Billy's   borrowed   whip.      He 
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would  save  ole  Betsy  and  the  whole  dang'  train! 

The  young  coll  was  not  used  to  such  treatment, 
and  with  a  snort,  he  kicked  up  his  heels  and  flew 
down  the  steep,  rock}'  road  at  a  lightning  pace.  Old 
Betsy  rushed  by  one  of  the  wagons  that  started  in 
front;  the  >elling  savages  were  left  far  behind;  another 
wagon  was  left.  With  a  yell  of  triumph.  Uncle  Hughie 
stood  up  and  cracked  the  whip  in  a  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment. "Good  ole  Betsy,"  he  yelled.  "We've  done 
beat  'em  all!" 

The  young  colt  lunged  forward,  the  world  seemed 
to  be  whirling  around,  a  voice  yelled,  "Hold  it,  hold 
it!"  and  then  everything  stopped  for  Uncle  Hughie, 
except  a  black,  black  chasm  into  which  he  was  falling. 

When  he  came  to  his  senses  a  few  minutes  later. 
Uncle  Hughie  heard  the  director  cursing.  "He  ruined 
it  all,  just  ruined  it  all,  the  darned  old  fool,  and  just 
as  he  had  it  going  so  dandy,  too.  Damn  his  old  hide. 
He's  not  killed,  is  he?" 

Old  Hughie  sat  up  and  looked  around  him  dully. 
There  was  the  colt,  frisking  around  the  field,  unharm- 
ed and  unmolested.  Uncle  Hughie  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief,  which  turned  to  a  groan  as  his  eye  fell  on  old 
Betsy.  She  lay  on  her  side,  one  wheel  shattered,  her 
side  splintered,  and  her  right  shaft  broken.  \\'ith  an- 
other groan,  Uncle  Hughie  staggered  to  his  feet,  and 
turned  to  Jim  Ogle,  a  neighbor's  son,  who  stood  by 
watching  him  with  curiosit)'  and  interest.  He  shook 
off  the  kind  hands  that  would  have  helped  him.  "I'll 
give  you  two  dollars  and  fift\'  cents,  Jim  Ogle,"  he  said 
in  a  quivernig  old  voice,  "an'  I'll  split  wood  fer  >o' 
ma  fer  nothin'  all  spring,  ef  you'll  help  me  git  ole 
Betsy  home  ter-night.  I'm  a-goner  git  clear  of  this 
here  devil's  business  ez  soon  ez  I  can." 

When  Billy  Wheeler  came  home  that  night  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  director,  in  order  to  investigate  the  dam- 


age done  to  the  other  wagons  when  the  runaway  colt 
suddenly  fell,  he  went  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything 
lor  his  old  friend.  He  found  Uncle  Hughie  seated  in 
the  Iront  of  old  Betsy,  who  was  propped  up  on  a 
wooden  box  where  most  of  a  wheel  was  missing.  The 
old  man  looked  somewhat  battered,  but  he  was  chew- 
ing his  plug  in  his  old  contemplative  mannerTand  he 
smiled  a  wry  smile  as  his  young  friend  came  up. 

"Nope,  Billy,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  in  answer 
to  that  young  man's  generous  off'er,  "you  hev  been 
mighty  good  ter-da,\'  'n'  all  the  time,  but  me  an'  ole 
Betsy  has  stuck  together  fer  more'n  twenty  years  now, 
and  I  reckon  we  can  stick  ter  the  end.  An'  here's  yo' 
two  dollars,  Billy,  an'  1  reckon  that  thar  frisky  colt 
is  too  much  fer  an  ole  fool  like  me." 

"But,  Uncle  Hughie,"  pleaded  the  embarrassed  Billy, 
knowing  the  old  man's  circumstances.  "I  don't  want 
no  money.     You  were  perfectly  welcome — " 

"Bill>-,"  said  the  old  man  witii  stern  dignity,  "hit 
were  a  bargain.  Now.  go  along  home  ter  see  Mis'  Billy, 
.^n'  I'll  see  you  ter  breakfast." 

After  Billy  was  gone,  he  sat  silent  for  awhile,  watch- 
ing the  half-moon  come  up  over  Piney  Knob's  black 
shoulder.  Then  he  crept  inside,  lit  his  little  lamp,  and 
reached  into  his  trunk  for  "A  Perilous  Journey."  As 
he  reread  some  of  the  pages  of  vivid  description  Uncle 
Hughie  rubbed  his  chin  reflectively.  Finally,  be  blew 
out  the  lamp,  and  crept  under  the  blankets,  with  a  rue- 
ful chuckle.  "Well,  ole  Betsy,"  he  said  drowsily,  as 
he  warily  stretched  out  his  sore  limbs,  "the_v-  alius  said 
'there's  no  fool  like  an  ole  fool,'  and'  I  reckon  you  an' 
1  had  orter  sav  our  pra\ers  ter-night,  ef  we  wasn't  so 
sleepy."    Then,  "We'll  stick  together  ole  gal — " 

He  sighed  fitfull\'  as  the  wind  blew  through  Betsy's 
rents. 
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THE  TREASURE  SEEKERS 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

what  I  sa>-.     Do  you  understand?" 

"Yeah,  Tode;  it's  your  treasure  an'  I  reckon  you 
c'n  do  what  }ou  want  with  it.  What'cha  want  me  to 
do?" 

"Well,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  ask  Ike  over 
there  for  a  Bible  and  take  it  along  under  your  arm  the 
whole  way  without  a  sayin'  a  word.  1  tell  you,  when 
1  dig  a  grave,  1  b'lieve  in  diggin'  it  right — and  besides 
1  don't  b'lieve  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  go  a 
mosin'  around  the  place  where  ole  Allen  was  burnt 
up  on  account  of  that  treasure  unless  we  take  the  Bible 
along.  You  just  think,  that  poor  ole  nigger  spent  a 
good  part  of  his  life  a-guardin'  that  treasure  and  I  don't 

reckon  he'll  want  to  give  it  up  so  easy Say  Eli, 

if  you'll  stay  here  and  keep  the  saloon  open  until  we 
get  back,  we'll  split  even  with  you  on  what  we  find. 
I  reckon  we'll  be  wantin'  a  little  drink  to  cheer  us  up 
after  we  git  through  with  this  job,  eh,  boys?  And 
remember,  ever>body,  if  anything  was  to  happen  (of 
course,  1  don't  think  anything  will)  why  we're  all  to 
hit  back  here  as  fast  as  we  can  to  Eli  'n'  a  drink." 

After  having  gathered  up  a  candle,  shovel,  and  the 
Bible,  the  treasure  seekers  set  out  into  the  night. 


Half  an  hour  later,  they  were  standing  in  an  open 
cleared  space,  which,  although  it  was  not  light,  made 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  thick  woods  through  which 
they  had  just  come.  In  front  of  them  lay  the  dark 
mysterious  river  stretching  away  in  a  vague  duskiness. 
They  could  hear  the  ceaseless  lapping  of  the  restless 
litlte  waves  as  they  rippled  in  very  fast,  one  after  the 
other.  But  more  distinct  than  this  was  the  strongly 
beating  pulse  of  the  river,  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the 
tide  which  made  a  sound  as  regular  as  the  beating  of 
a  heart.  The  night  was  a  soft  spring  night  with  no 
moon,  and  many  loose  clouds,  altogether  very  dark. 

The  men  gazed  about  them,  awed  for  the  moment. 
Then  the>'  set  to  work.  It  was  a  queer  ritual:  Tobe, 
Kim,  Eli,  and  Bern  all  dug  vigorously,  at  a  spot  de- 
cided upon,  among  the  old  ashes  of  the  burned  house. 
While  Bozzle  was  kneeling  before  the  grave,  holding 
a  light  and  reading  psalms,  one  after  the  other.  Tobe 
did  not  allow  him  to  look  up  except  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm. 

.•\t  last  the  hole  was  quite  deep.  Bozzle's  voice  had 
grown  weary,  but  he  was  still  reading  and  looking  up 
at  the  end  of  every  psalm.     Eli  complained  of  weak- 
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THE 
O.   HENRY   DRUG  STORE 

"The   Store   that  brought   down   drug  prices 
in  Greensboro" 

Caters  to  the  needs  and  particular  taste  of 
the  college  girls  in  the  city 

Delicious  Sodas  and  Creams 

Huyler's  and  Hollingsworth's 
South' s  Best  Candies — Always  Fresh 

Toilet  Articles — Perfumes 
Finest  Domestic  and   Imported   Goods 

Kodaks 

Fresh  Films  and  24  Hour  Guaranteed  Service 
in  Developing  and  Printing 

We  want  you  to  feel  at  home  here. 


DOBSON- SILLS 

"SHOES— HOSIERY  TOO" 

Greensboro's   Oldest  and   Largest  Shoe   Store 


Never  have  we 
been  quite  so  well 
prepared  to  serve 
you. 


(-<^ 


The    A.    Virginia 

One    of    the    season's    smartest 

semi-dress    models. 


Fixtures  Contracting 

What  do  we  sell? 

Everything  Electrical 

Visit  us  any  time  at 
220  N.  Elm  St. 

R.  H.  Milton  Electric  Co. 

Mazda  Lamps  Appliances 
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Ihe  Little  Store 

Hot  Lunch  at  All  Times 

Mrs.   B.   Gunnell 

1207  Spring  Garden  St. 

E. 

L.  Bowland  &  Co. 

117  W.  Market  St. 

"The  Ladies  Store" 

Special 

Thought  Given  to  Misses  Styles 

Read  the  Cor.addi  and  keep  up  with  the 
times;  visit 

The  Quality  Shop 

and  keep  up  with  the  styles.    The  Up-Stairs 
Store. 

There  is  no  place  like  it  for  values. 


For   Special  Price   on   Chrsitmas   Photographs 
See 

Miss   Mary    Bailey 

117  Bailey  Building 
The  Flynt  Studio 


Jefferson  Barber  Shop 

Basement  Jefferson  Building 
When   you  want  your  hair  bobbed  have 
it  done  by  an  expert.     The  Jefferson  has   12 
at  your  service. 
C.  B.  Idol,  Mgr.  Phone  2966 


The  Ragged  Robin  Tea  Shop 

115  Odell  Place 

Extends   an   invitation  to  the  N.   C.  Girls 
to  call. 


We  Welcome  You  at  All  Times  and  Solicit 
Your  Patronage 

Ed.  Nowell's  Pharmacy 

Next  to  Post  Oflfice 


A  Collection  of  Unusual  Wares 

Honnet    1867 

A  Jewel  and  Gift  Shop 

On  Jefferson  Square 


ness  from  his  malarial  fever  and  stopped  shovelling; 
the  other  three  men  worked  on  steadily.  Suddenly,  at 
the  end  of  a  psalm,  Bozzle  looked  up.  What  he  saw 
caused  him  to  drop  his  Bible  and  the  lighted  candle, 
which  was  immediately  extinguished  in  the  damp,  new- 
ly upturned  dirt.  One  of  the  men  had  turned  up  with 
his  shovel  a  figure  swathed  in  white  which  immediately 
flopped  over  in  the  grave  and  groaned  faintl)-  as  if 
it  had  been  hurt  by  the  shovels.  His  companions  fled 
headlong.  Bozzle  had  only  one  thought:  this  horrible 
figure  in  white  was  a  ghost,  the  ghost  of  old  Allen, 
and  he  must  run  to  get  away  from  there.  He  tried  to 
get  up  from  his  kneeling  position,  but  he  was  cramped 
and  could  not  move  for  some  reason.  Finally  he 
managed  to  get  upon  his  feet  and,  letting  out  a  series 
of  fearful  yells,  he  fled  crashing  and  tumbling  through 
the  woods.  He  saw  the  ghost  get  out  of  the  grave 
and  nimbly  follow  him,  running  along  the  road.  Panic- 
stricken,  he  turned  aside  from  the  narrow  cow-path  of 
a  road  and  crashed  into  the  thicket.  He  was  relieved 
to  see  the  ghost  keep  on  flitting  along  the  road. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  he  entered  the  village  and 
made  for  the  saloon  which  was  the  only  place  lighted. 
He  was  in  a  deplorable  plight:  ragged  and  cut  by 
shrubs,  scraped  and  barked  and  torn  b\-  rough  pine 
bark:  for  he  had  come  all  the  way  through  the  woods 
All  the  way  he  had  been  mumbling  prayers  and  he 
still  muttered  an  incoherent  prayer  as  he  stumbled 
heavil}-  across  the  doorway  of  the  saloon,  his  fat  bulk 
swaying.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  surprised  that  his 
companions  were  already  there,  quietly  seated  and 
waiting  for  him.  He  did  not  look  at  them,  but  with 
dimmed  eyes,  at  the  bar-keeper.  He  did  not  see  the 
gesture  of  the  slim,  pale  Eli  as  he  threw  a  sheet  into 
the  corner  of  the  rom  and  nodded  his  thanks  to  the 
bar-keeper  for  the  use  of  it.  Nor  did  he  see  the  sup- 
pressed laughter  of  Kim  and  the  shaking  of  Bern's 
broad  shoulders,  or  the  keen,  merry  glint  of  light  in 
the  e\es  of  Tode.  He  saw  only  the  bar-keeper  and 
at  last  he  made  his  thick  tongue  speed: 

"For  God's  sake,  Ike,  gimme  that  glass  of  whiskey 
you  all  was  talking  about!" 


At  Least  We  Can  All  Be  Good 

Grandmother  to  five  year  old  Ann:  "Were  \'ou 
good  in  church  this  morning?" 

.Ann;  "Yes.  Grandma,  a  man  passed  me  a  great  big 
plate  of  mone\-  and  1  said,  'No,  thank  you?'  " 


University  Stude;  "Oh  girls'  colleges  are  nothing 
but  match  factories." 

Studette:  "Why  of  course.  We  furnish  the  heads 
and  get  the  sticks  from  the  men's  colleges." 
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THE  MIRROR  MIX-UP 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

hasn't  returned.  We  know  him,  though,  always  run- 
ning around  with  the  ladies.  He  has  his  fun  in  spite 
of  the  Volstead  Act,  too.  Maybe  he's  married  this 
time.  Never  can  tell  what  he'll  do.  He  always  was 
superstitious,  and  he  left  an  Friday  the  thirteenth. 
Bad  luck  in  the  form  of  a  wife,  eh?"  And  Benson  en- 
joyed a  hearty  laugh  over  this  witty  remark. 

"Sh-h!  Cut  out  the  horse  laugh,  Red— Eva  Lou  is 
'coming  to.' "  Professor  Norman  shook  a  warning 
finger  at  the  boy  whose  sense  of  humor  was  appealed 
to  when  the  messenger  handed  him  a  telegram  ad- 
dressed to  the  Latin  teacher. 

"  'Ima  Stone!'  Indeed  you  are!"  he  chuckled  as  he 
tossed  the  envelope  across  the  desk  to  the  chair  which 
had  been  vacated  half  an  hour  before  when  Evadna 
had  been  carried  unconscious  into  the  oflFice. 

"\\'ell.  Eve,  we're  glad  you  got  no  broken  bones  in 
that  tumble  down  the  stairs,"  one  of  the  girls  was 
sa}ing.  "You  can  replace  the  broken  mirror  in  your 
compact" 

"  Thumb's'— Dodge? — Kings!"  Evadna  mumbled  as 
she  looked  from  the  eager  faces  of  her  companions 
to  the  understanding  smile  on  Professor  Norman's 
countenance. 


"Yes,  even  thumbs  must  dodge  for  a  living,"  put 
in  Red  who  always  tried  to  display  wit. 

"It  must — have  been  a — a  dream,  Rufe.  But,  I 
saw — those — those  things — as  plain  as  if  I'd  seen  them 
in — in  a  mirror.    Benson  hasn't  been  here,  has  he?" 

No,  no,  Eva  Lou.  That  wasn't  Benson.  It  was  the 
boy  with  Miss  Stone's  telegram.  The  morning  paper 
says  we  don't  have  to  go  back  tomorrow.  Our  vaca- 
tion is  to  be  four  days  longer!  Aren't  we  lucky,  dear 
roommate?" 

"Lucky?  In  spite  of  a  broken  mirror!  Because  of  a 
vivid  dream!"  Evadna  mused. 

"Listen,  Rufe.  Will  you  wire  the  Kings  not  to 
expect  me  in  Wakesboro  tomorrow — or  next  week 
either?" 


Spanish  teacher,  calling  the  roll  of  a  class  in  Spanish: 
"Signorita  AshleyJ' 

Student:  "Beg  your  pardon,  it's  not  Signorita  but 
Juanita." 


Professor  to  the  "Ten  o'clock  scholar":  "Why  were 
you  late  for  class?" 

The  guilty:  "Because  as  1  hurried  along  I  saw  a 
sign  which  said  'School,  Go  Slow!'  " 
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